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Admissions rate drops 


Hopkins 
lor class of 2015 


increases 


By GRACE YEON 
Staff Writer 


Last Tuesday, Hopkins sent 
out acceptances to the class of 
2015, setting a record-breaki ng ac- 
ceptance rate of 18.3 percent, the 
lowest in the school’s history, The 
admitted students were reported 
to be not only as academically 


ted has stayed approximately 
the same while the number of 
applicants has increased. 

Both he and Dennis O’Shea, 
the Executive Director of Com- 
munications and Public Affairs, 
felt that the drop in admissions 
rate was due to the increased in- 
terest in the University. 

“Il think the popularity of 


| tuition by 
| 3.9 percent 


By ABIGAIL HARRI 
| Staff Writer 


Tuition for full-time under- 
| graduates is to increase to $42,280 
| for the 2011-2012 school year, a 
rise of $1,600 (3.9 percent) from 
2010-2011, as was announced last 
week. 


strong, but even more diverse 
than those of previous years. 
This year 19,388 students ap- 
plied with 3,550 gaining admis- 
sion. This is an increase from 


Johns Hopkins among high 
school seniors continues to grow, 
which is gratifying,” O’Shea said. 

The lower acceptance rate 
may also be due to the Univer- | 


last year, which had an applicant 
pool of 18,459 students. 3,787 of 
those applicants gained admis- 
sion. The number of students ap- 
plying to Hopkins has doubled in 
the past decade, with nine con- 
secutive record applicant pools. 
According to Dean of Admis- 
sions John Latting, the low accep- 
tance rate was due to the growth 
of the applicant pool this year. 
The number of students admit- 


sity accepting less students than 
previous years. In 2009, Hopkins 
accepted 4,309 students, 1,350 of 
which somewhat unexpectedly 
enrolled, causing the University 
to make adjustments to accom- 
modate the unusually large in- 


coming freshman class. In light | 
of that experience, the Univer- | 
sity has been more careful to not | 


overadmit students. According 
See ADMISSIONS, pace A8& 


According to the Office of 


News and Information, this is 
the third consecutive rise in tu- 
ition below four percent for the 
| undergraduate school. The past 
| three years have shown a shift 
in the trend of percentage of in- 
crease from year to year, as they 
are the smallest percent increas- 
es since the ‘70s. 


Inflation of the dollar is esti- 


mated to be between 1.4-1.7 per- 
cent by October 2011 according to 
| the Federal Open Market Com- 
| mittee. 
| Secretary to the Finance Com- 
mittee and Hopkins’s Chief 
| Financial Officer Dr. Michael 
| Strine noted that the reason for 
| the rise in cost is associated with 
allowing Hopkins to continue 
to provide its students with a 
| high-quality education, includ- 
| ing quality of instruction as well 


Demographics of JHU class 2015 
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| Native Am. Indian} | Japanese Student International (JS!) held a fundraiser the week after the earthquake in order to support relief efforts in Japan. 
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| coastline. As an 8.9 magnitude 


Chiddy bang announced as 
Spring Fair headlining act 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Managing Editor 


of the group, though they ad- 
mit their name may not be well 
known. 


i" 


JHU students cope with disaster in Japan 


By KATHERINE SIMEON 
Staff Writer 


On March 11, an earthquake 
hit right near Japan’s northeastern 


earthquake, not only was it one of 
the most severe earthquakes to hit 


| the country, but it also triggered 


a deadly tsunami that destroyed 
thousands of homes and lives. 
While the country was only 
starting to recover from these 
great natural disasters, gas leak- 
age and explosions at the Fukushi- 
ma Daiichi Nuclear Power Station 
released radioactive substances 
directly into the atmosphere, only 


fects even in Baltimore. 

“My family lives in Tokyo. 
They actually felt the earth- 
quake,” junior Sumon_ Chat- 
tophadhay, President of Japanese 
Student International (JSI), said. 
“There is no electricity, but no in- 
juries or deaths.” 

Freshman Mika Tei is an inter- 
national student from Nagasaki, 
Japan. Although her immediate 
family was not affected by the re- 
cent occurrences, Tei still worried 
about her friends living in Tokyo, 
who still experience five to six 
magnitude earthquakes regularly. 

“My friends in Tokyo are kind 
of sick from too much shaking 


quakes, possible water contami- 
nation for the radiation leakage is 
also a prevalent concern. Tei’s rel- 
atives who live in Tokyo — some 


quakes and radiation leakage.” 
In addition to recurring earth- 


aunts, uncles and cousins — were 
apprehensive about drinking tap 
water despite the government's 
assurance that it is safe. 

“(My relatives] were told to take 
caution, there were [water levels] 
still okay to drink,” Tei said, “but 
[the water] may have radioactive 
material . . . It’s fine in the short- 
term, I’m not sure in the long-term.” 

The tsunami, which struck 
Japan soon after the earthquake 


as student life. Strine stressed 
student life in particular, stating 
that creating an enhanced sense 
of community on campus is a 
priority. 

“Additional co-curricular tra- 
ditions and experiences for the 
freshmen, sophomore, junior 
and senior classes are being en- 
hanced and the student activities 
fund for supporting more than 
350 clubs and other organiza- 
tions is also growing with sup- 
port from the supplemental tu- 
ition,” Strine wrote in an e-mail 
to The News-Letter. 

Junior Marcel Duarte, who is on 
financial aid, considers the raise a 
nuisance, but ultimately agreed. 

“While Hopkins does charge 
a lot, we get a world-class educa- 


The Spring Fair committee “Sure I’ve heard of Chiddy | putting more lives in danger. from the strong earthquakes,” Tei hit, came in waves as massive as | tion here... in my opinion [the 
has recently announced that Bang,” junior Charles Duyk said. Japanese students on campus said. “There are still livable con- thirty-feet high. Uprooting raise of tuition is] worth it,” 
the headlining act for this year’s “People have probably heard | have felt these devastating ef- ditions, but [there are] still earth- SEE JAPAN, pace A8 See TUITION, pace A5 


event will be hip-hop band Chid- 
dy Bang. The group will be per- 
forming on April 15 and tickets 
will be free to students. 

Though it was initially ru- 
mored that there would be no 
headlining act for this year’s 
Spring Fair, in the end, the com- 
mittee was able to book a big- 
name artist. 

Reactions have been mixed. 
Sophomore Em Feder Cooper 
asked, “What is that? Is that a 
Broadway show?” With no rela- 
tion to the play, the Philadelphia 
alternative electronic band was 
impulsively named after a made- 
up term to describe the music 


their remix of that MGMT song, 
but may not associate it with the 
band name.” 

In addition to Chiddy Bang, 
more than 75 local bands will 
perform at various times and on 
three separate stages. DJ tents 
will be set up on the beach, in 
the Beer Garden and in front 
of Gilman, Levering and the 
Homewood House. The final 
music schedule was not posted 
at press time. 

Spring Fair will kick off its 
annual three-day festival begin- 
ning on April 15, and the 40-year 
old event, arguably the most an- 
ticipated weekend of the school 
year, will feature both tradition- 


More comprehensive drug testing plan for athletes announced 


By LAURA FLYNN 
Staff Writer 


At the beginning of this semes- 
ter, Hopkins’s athletic department 
announced a new drug testing 
plan for athletes. All student ath- 
letes, both Division 1 and Division 
3, will now be randomly drug 
tested under the new policy. 

The independently adminis- 
tered tests will come in addition 
to regular NCAA tests. Under cur- 
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Under new Hopkins regulations, D3 athletes will also be drug tested on a regular basis. 


does has the health and safety of 
our student-athletes in mind.” 

The change in policy has incit- 
ed discontent from some students, 
both athletes and non-athletes. 

“Athletes should be able to use 
drugs whenever they want, there 
is no difference between us and 
students,” a senior athlete who 
wished to remain anonymous 
said. “Screw drug testing.” 

There are those who are un- 
fazed by the new regulation. 


process. will ad 
Sophomore Pearl Amaechi al activities and new additions. | rent NCAA rules, D1 teams are “It doesn’t bother me. I don’t 
agreed. Spring Fair’s advertising cam- | subject to random drug testing at D3, are included in the new ran- drugs,” Associate Director of Ath- do drugs,” freshman _ baseball 


“I had no.idea who they were, 
still not really sure who they 


are,” she said. 
However, others have heard 


paign began early, with board 

members changing Facebook 

profile pictures to their favorite 
SeE SPRING FAIR, pace A5 


any point in the season, while D3 
teams are only subject to drug tests 
if they make play-off tournaments. 

All student-athletes, D1 and 


dom testing. 

“This policy is about educating 
our student athletes on the dangers 
involved with the use of illegal 


letics Mike Mattia, speaking on 
behalf of the department, wrote in 
an e-mail to The News-Letter. “Ev- 
erything our athletic department 


2 Oy TNS 


player Edward Bryner said. 
One freshman believed drug 
testing was a good thing, as it helps 
See DRUG TESTING, pace A8 
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By JULIA ANGLEY 
Staff Writer 
Students for Environmental 
Action (SEA) worked in conjunc- 
tion with the Hopkins Sustain- 
ability Office and the College 
Democrats to bring speaker and 
activist Libuse Binder to talk 
about the practical applications 
of her book, 10 Ways to Change 
the World in 
Wednesday. 

Binder spoke about how stu- 
dents can get directly involved in 
the world around them and how 
they can activate change 

Binder emphasized the impor- 
tance of starting young, one of the 
main tenets of her book. “Why 
start in your twenties?” she asked 
the audience. “Well, you have the 
energy, you have the innovation, 


your Twenties, last 


you have the understanding of 
social networks and you have the 
intelligence to create the world 
that we're proud to hand over to 
our children and our grandchil- 
dren.” 

Binder believed that these 
types of discussions would be es- 
pecially applicable to students at 
Hopkins. “You have a really inno- 
vative and intelligent body. You 
really have the power to be cre- 
ative and use some of the research 
and the ideas that you have to 
make the world better,” she said. 

Binder’s presentation _ad- 
dressed the importance of per- 
sonal decisions and how they can 
affect world change. “The planet 
is currently almost at 7 billion 
people. We're committed no mat- 
ter what we do to have 9 billion 
people on this planet by 2050. If 
that doesn’t make you nervous, it 
should,” she said. She discussed 
the ramifications of an increas- 
ing world population and how 
this increase will cause climate 
change, conflicts over diminish- 
ing resources, declining ecosys- 
tems, increasing poverty and in- 
creasing illness. “We must find 
ways to share our resources,” she 
said. 

One way we can change the 
world is through our personal 
choices. “Marketers are looking 
to you to see what you're buying. 
You drive a lot of these markets,” 
Binder said. “When we buy envi- 

ronmentally-friendly products, 
we help promote a sustainable 
world.” 

Binder also discussed how 
students can help by not buying 
products that use plastic. “It takes 
seven times more water to make a 
bottle than it does to fill it,” Binder 
said. “And, 25 percent of bottled 
water begins as tap water.” 

However, she also challenged 
the attendees to do more than just 
change their lifestyle. Though, 
when thinking on a larger scale, 
as Binder pointed out, sometimes 
it’s hard to know where to start. 
She said that that was her pur- 
pose in speaking: to point pas- 
sionate students toward turning 


their words into actions. “A lot of 
young people especially college 
students focus a lot on raising 
awareness, but once your aware- 


ness is raised, then what? Then 


you actually need to do some- 
thing.” 

She offered tips on getting 
started. “Start small!” she advo- 


cated. Binder offered up success 
story after success story, inspir- 
ing students with the information 
that people in their twenties are 
out changing the world right now. 
She mentioned names like Jody 
Myrum, who started doing advo- 
cacy work in college and now ad- 
vocates against gender-based vio- 
lence with girleffect.org, and May 
Boeve, a junior at Middlebury, 
who turned her student-based en- 
vironmental awareness organiza- 
tion into 350.org, an international 
campaign that seeks to unite the 
world around solutions to the cli- 
mate crisis. 

Binder also mentioned a proj- 
ect that struck close to home for 
many students in the room. She 
talked about the Hydros Watter 
Bottle, a self-filtering water bottle 
created in part by Hopkins alum 
Winston Ibrahim. “He was in my 
frat!” one of the students called 
out when Ibrahim was mentioned 
on Binder’s list of “world-chang- 
AS 

At the end of the presentation, 
Junior Emma Graf, co-president 
of SEA, commented on the impor- 
tance of an event like this at Hop- 
kins. “It’s not unreasonable to 
say, ‘I could to that, and it’s really 
important to know that we can 
change the world. We can start 
non-profits in our twenties. We’re 
more than just little twenty-year- 
olds; we can do things!” 

Junior Diana Wohler, also co- 
president of SEA, commented on 
the extensive planning that went 
into the event. “We've been plan- 
ning this event since last semes- 
ter. A lot of it has been SEA, but 
we're an advocacy group and we 
don’t usually get funding from 
the Student Activities Council 
(SAC),”, Wohler said. “But the 
SAC gave us a grant so we could 


have Libuse come talk and they | 


covered the speakers, the set-up, 
the dinner afterwards. They were 
really great. The College Dems 
co-sponsored the event, too, and 
they donated some of their fund- 
ing to help make this possible.” 
Senior Daniel Hochman, presi- 
dent of the College Democrats, 
gave his whole-hearted support 
for the event. “We agreed to do 
some publicity and share the cost 
of the event. The Dems have a 
strong sense of urgency when it 
comes to the environment and 
supporting this event was a way 
to demonstrate that/” Hochman 
said. He also expressed interest in 
continuing his group’s relation- 
ship with SEA. “We look forward 
to doing more partnerships with 
them in the future.” 
Unfortunately, 


the 


event, 
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10 Ways to Change the World in your Twenties author lectures 


which had garnered over 135 at- 
tendees on the Facebook event, 
was under-attended with only 
22 attendees total 

“Hopkins students are always 
busy, but the people who are pas- 
sionate about these things were 
here and they all seemed to re- 
ally enjoy it,” said Graf. 

Joanna Calabrese, an employee 
in the Sustainability Office, point 
ed that it was the quality and not 
the quantity of the students that 
mattered. “The the 
room and the message people 
walk away with is the most im- 
portant thing.” 


energy in 


People agreed that they con- 
nected with the message. Fresh- 
man Emily Nink felt that the 
speaker inspired her. 

“I’m already involved in simi- 
lar activities, but Libuse’s presen- 
tation was like a reinforcement, 
inspiring me to keep doing what 
I'm doing,” Nink said. “Some of 
the methods she mentioned like 
getting corporate sponsors, ap- 
plying for grants and doing out- 
reach education are tools I can 


use for the projects | already have 
going. And I will definitely check 
out the websites she mentioned!” 

Calabrese said her office will 
continue spreading —_ Binder’s 
message at Hopkins. “We're al- 
ways hosting events that will 
support the kind of projects she 
mentioned. We always want to 
increase the opportunities and 
resources that Hopkins students 
have to make sustainable person- 
al decisions.” 

Binder’s message has the poten- 
tial to create change in the world, 
and perhaps Hopkins will start 
seeing its effects on campus. At 
the end of her presentation, Bind- 
er charged the attendees to start 
changing their world right away. 

“1 challenge you, your circum- 
stances challenge you, to use your 
creativity, use your curiosity and 
your energy to discover how to 
make the world a better place. 
And you don't have to do it alone. 
There is energy and intellect and 
ideas. Our awareness has been 
raised; it’s the time for us to all 
take action.” 
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Evironmental speaker Libuse Binder was brought to Hopkins in part by SEA. 


Duo debates PETA vice president about ethics of eating meat 


By VICTORIA SCORDATO 


Layout Editor 


Is eating meat ethical? This 
is the question members of the 
Woodrow Wilson debate council, 
junior Omar Qureshi and senior 
Ali Boyle, addressed yesterday 
when they faced off against Bruce 
Friedrich, the vice president for 
policy at PETA, in a debate about 
the ethical implications of eating 
meat. Omar is also an Editor-at- 
Large on The News-Letter. 

The debate took place from 
6:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. in Mary- 
land Hall before an audience 
of about 40 students, faculty 
members and other interested 
locals. 

The event, initiated by PETA’s 
youth outreach program, PETA 
2, was part of a series of simi- 
lar debates Friedrich has been 
participating in at universities 
throughout the country including 
Georgetown and MIT among oth- 
ers. 

He plans to engage in about a 
dozen of these events this semes- 
ter and has participated in some- 
where between 35 and 40 debates 
over the course of the last two 
years. 

“The format is terrific,” Fried- 
rich said. “Because it allows peo- 
ple to hear the best of both sides. 
And what that ends up being, al- 
most every time, is the acknowl- 
edgement that what is happening 
now is horribly unethical; the way 
animals are treated and the conse- 
quences for the environment are 
immoral. 

And then we get into a hypo- 


| thetical discussion that tends to 


center more around animal rights, 
which is also fantastic.” 


The debate began with a 
15-minute opening statement 


from each side; Friedrich went 
first, followed by Boyle. Each 
team was then given five minutes 
to respond to the points presented 
by their opponents in the opening 
statements. 

This time Qureshi stepped up 
to the podium for Hopkins. Fi- 
nally, the debate concluded with 
each team asking and then re- 
sponding to three questions from 
their opposition. 

Over the course of the de- 
bate, Friedrich presented a 
two-pronged argument that ad- 
dressed the environmental con- 
sequences of meat consumption 
as well as the ethical implications 
of factory farming. 

He argued that feeding and 
raising farm animals was a 
waste of food and natural re- 
sources because he contended 
that it takes 20 calories of feed to 
produce one calorie of meat, the 
equivalent of throwing out 19 
plates of pasta in the process of 
eating just one. 

Friedrich then presented a 
more emotional appeal, playing 
video footage from factory farms 
featuring workers slitting ani- 
mals’ throats and throwing them, 
still alive, in boiling hot water. 

“We can all, every time we sit 
down to eat, live our values by tak- 
ing the side of the oppressed against 
the oppressor,” Friedrich said. “And 
that means vegetarianism.” 

Qureshi and Boyle respond- 
ed by emphasizing the hypoc- 
risy vegetarians engaged in by 


supporting fruit and vegetable 
farms, which kill billions of in- 
sects every year with the pesti- 
cides they use in the production 
of their plants. 

In response to Friedrich’s en= 
vironmental argument, the duo 
asserted that converting the 
world’s population to vegetari- 
anism would require a substan- 
tial increase in the production of 
crops, like beans and rice, that 
vegetarians rely on for protein. 

These crops, they noted, can 
only grow in rich soil near riv- 
erbeds and in rainforests. Such 
a substantial increase in the pro- 
duction of these crops would then 
inevitably lead to deforestation 
and water contamination, which 
would ultimately harm the en- 
vironment more than if humans 
continued to consume meat. 

However, they did concede 
that things needed to change, 
that the current system of factory 
farming was both unsustainable 
and unethical and that it could 


COURTESY OF VICTORIA SCORDATO 
Junior Omar Qureshi debated the notion of vegetarianism with a PETA representative. 


not continue for much longer. 
Animal rights activist, Ele- 
na Johnson, was impressed by 


Friedrich’s ability to illicit ue 
substantial coneessi 


‘opposition. 


“The thing I thought was 
most interesting was the fact 
that both sides agreed that fac- 
tory farming is immoral,” she 
said. “That was not something I 
expected to hear at all, that real- 
ly they agreed that factory farm- 
ing was cruel and immoral and 
that was kind of the basis line 
for the conversation.” 

For Qureshi the event wasn’t 
about winning or losing, but rais- 
ing awareness about the debate 
team around campus. 

“The debate team |is] trying 
to do more public events because 
we've had a lot of competitive suc- 
cess — national championships 
and the like — but we haven't been 
on campus enough and we feel like 
that’s just a waste, that we should 
spend a lot more time here.” 


‘Michael St. Germain 
Freshman 


Adfian Cotarelo 
’ | Freshman 
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Man on the Street 


Vegetarianism: Is eating meat ethical? 


“T think it’s ethical. My family hunts, we eat veni- 
son and in my opinion, that’s what animals are there 
for. The human body is meant to digest protein, so 
we should. I don’t see a problem with eating meat. 
It’s not bad for you, and honestly it tastes good.” 


“As long as the animal is being killed in an ethi- 
cal way, and it’s being used for food I don’t have a 
problem with it. And for people who are concerned 
about the environment, I don’t think everyone going 
vegan is going to help all that much. Other animals 
still eat meat.” 


“T think that the modern ways of producing 
meat are unethical. They are unnecessarily cruel 


to the animals, and they excessively harm people, 


the environment and our society. The majority 


_of the companies that produce meat is able to get 


away with anything without oversight and they 
take advantage of that. I choose not to participate 
in all that, so I don’t eat meat.” 


‘ 


Zeitiab Bakhiet 
Junior 


Ger 


Oren I ollak 


Junior 


‘ 
. 


“I think it’s ethical. I think it’s natural for peo- 
ple to eat meat. The way the animals are treated, 
though, that’s something I care about. I definitely 
buy farm-raised meat. But as long as it’s all done in 
the proper manner, I think it’s fine.” 


“T think it’s ethical to eat meat in moderation. 
What happens in modern day is unacceptable 
though. You don’t need meat for every meal. It’s 
not sustainable. We should eat meat that is good 
for us, meat that is raised in an ethical way and all 

_of it should be done in moderation.” 


“Tread the book Eating Animals, and the way 
| the meat industry works in this country is not 
_ sustainable. It causes environmental damage and | 
diseases. But even though I know it’ unethical, I 
eat it anyways. If I’m being served meat, it’s al-_ 
ready there, so I'll eat it.” NE Se SPN 
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Peabody pairs with Singapore school | 


By JEWEL Ep 
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The Pe 
. e€ Peabody Institute is now 
collaborating 


University 
Siew 
(NUS) to otter a joint bac 
music degree program that 
Start next ve 
international underg 
servatory music progr 
students the ability 
classes in both 
Singapore, 


attend 
Baltimore and 


to 


After their freshman ve ar, stu- 
dents would hz ave to audition or 
be chosen to participate in the 
program. “They would spend 
five semesters in their home in- 
stitution and three in the \ isiting 
institution,” 
body 


Director of the Pea- 
Institute Jeffrey Sharkey 
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with the National 
of Singapore’ s Yong 
Toh Consery atory of Music 
helor of 
will 
ar. It will be the first 
raduate con- 
am, giving 


wrote in an e-mail to The News 
Letter. “The program will start 
initially with who 


composers 
could benefit from learning the 
musical cultures of both hemi- 
spheres and respond well to di- 
verse teaching styles.” 

The schools came up with this 
idea as part of their second part- 
nership agreement, which was 
signed 2007. “The National 
University of Singapore (the par- 
ent university 
Yong 
Music) has joint degrees with 
U.S. universities in other subjects 


in 
to our partner, 


Siew Toh Conservatory of 


and was very keen to create one 
in music,” Sharkey wrote. 
Sharkey feels that the collabo- 
ration will work because of the 
close partnership that Peabody 
has with NUS. “It can only work 
because of the trust we've built 
together over the ten years of our 


Sharkey 
“Yong Siew Toh was started 
Peabody and used the Pea- 
body curriculum as well as sig- 
nificant Peabody alumni to create 


ongoing partnership,” 
said. 


by 


the new conservatory.” 

He also thinks that collaborat- 
ing with NUS will greatly ben- 
efit the music education students 
“The selected students 
will have the opportunity to gain 
from studying in one another's 
unique 


receive. 


he wrote. 
“U.S.-based students would ben- 


efit from the 


cultures,” 
smaller, intensive 
environment of Yong Siew Toh as 
well as experience the embrace 
of music and culture throughout 


Asia. 
Singapore-based students 
would gain from the added 


breadth of the larger Peabody 


and experience the music tradi- 
tions of North America.” 
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SGA discuss Hopkins awards, Mattin Market 


Support for Aramark workers unionizing also proposed 


By LAURA FLYNN 
Staff Writer 


The SGA meeting last Tuesday 
commenced with President ju- 
nior Mark Dirzulaitis. He spoke 
about the dinner with the Presi- 
dent and the Provost, which is to 
take place April 4th at 6 p.m.. 

Dirzulaitis went on to remind 
the SGA that there have only 
been 14 nominations for Hopkins 
awards and five for the Dunn 
Family award. No one responded 
to a second call for award nomi- 
nations. Final nominations are 
due Thursday night. 

Vice President Elizabeth Du- 
val then spoke about the first 
Mattin Market occurring this 
Thursday. Starting at 11 a.m. and 
ending at 1 p.m. the theme is 
Sports Day. 

Committee member Sena- 
tor Mike Wu announced that 
the first interviews for student 
groups were conducted, with 
the help of Senator Max Dworin. 
Lawn signs and notices in The 
News-Letter were presented as 
ways to increase voter turn out 
for school elections. 

Junior President Ardi Men- 
doza reminded the SGA that stu- 
dent group assessments would 


soon be e-mailed. He instructed 
members to ask three to four 
groups questions and keep them 
updated on their activities. 

Senator Nick Trenton discussed 
financial issues for that night. He 
reviewed a sample budget sheet 
for voter registration and recently 
met with recipients of student ini- 
tiatives grant. Sunglasses for class 
of 2013 and class of 2014 have been 
approved. He also discussed pos- 
sible funding for the upcoming 
Dance Marathon. 

Then, Class Council Reports 
started off with Senior President 
Josh Ayal discussing the food 
and wine event on April 20th for 
the senior class. 

Junior Class Council an- 
nounced that the budget for 
Homecoming has been orga- 
nized. The details are being sent 
to finance, in addition to the ju- 
nior class‘s request for sunglasses. 

Sophomore President Alex- 
andra Larsen discussed how the 
Council is planning a midnight 
breakfast event halfway to gradu- 
ation. Also, a sushi restaurant has 
been found for a possible event. 

Freshman President Merrill 
Anovick announced that the 
freshman class has an appeal for 
sunglasses as well. The class is 
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rd situation in addition to the first Mattin Market. 


currently in the process of decid- | 


ing on a class event, which will 
either consist of bussing every- 
one to an Orioles game or a mov- 
ie night. 

Jason Heiserman then spoke 
up about how security is neces- 
sary for any of the class events 
that require bussing. Therefore, 


the times and locations of pick | 


up and drop-off will need to be 
finalized. 


Robert Day discussed two | 


labor disputes that occurred re- 
cently in Baltimore. The first is 
that no union would recognize 
representatives of the Aramark 


employees who work on Hopkins | 


campus. It has been two years 


since they have had a contract | 


with any union, and negotiations 
are not going well. Employees 
are trying to maintain full-time 
jobs and health benefits. 


The second issue is that Hop- | 
kins needs to call the Aramark | 


food distributors located in the 
Sheraton Hotel. Members feel 
that the Student Council should 
support Aramark employees’ 
search for a union. 

The Agenda for President 
and Provost Dinner was brought 
up again. Business casual is the 
chosen attire and all attendees 
are expected to look appropriate. 
Student safety and the adminis- 
tration’s opinion, environmental 
sustainability on campus and 
student life initiatives were pro- 
posed ideas to be discussed at 
the event. 

Senator Nick Trenton start- 
ed the open discussions with 
the planning Dance Marathon. 
400 people have signed up for 
the event, whose proceeds will 
be going a children’s hospital. 
Supplementary funding, an es- 
timated amount of 500 dollars, 
is needed for operations, games 
and decoration. 

Senior President Josh Ayal 
brought up the powers of student 
groups. He questioned whether 
or not the Student Activities 
Commission (SAC) could give 
money to the Jewish Students 
Associations on the provision 
that seniors are given the right to 
vote. An upcoming trial will de- 
cide for a group of seniors if they 
can do so under the written law. 
Regulation of voting in student 
groups was suggested. The meet- 
ing concluded with a discussion 
about the SAC’s power to control 
student groups' use of money. 
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The library is still using a ventilation system introduced in the ‘60s, resulting in heated temperatures and an uncomfortable student body. 


Library suffers from antiquated AC 


By LAURA FLYNN 
Staff Writer 


Over the past few months, 
there have been incessant com- 
plaints about the Eisenhower 
Library’s fluctuating tempera- 
tures. 

Executive Director of Facili- 
ties Lawrence Kildruff disclosed 
that the library currently oper- 
ates on heating ventilation and 
air condition systems that were 
built during the 1960s. 

“The building and its systems 
are coming up on 50 years of 

| age. In short, it’s an old system 
that has been retrofitted over 
time to accommodate 24-hour-a- 
day, 7-day-a-week use,” Kildruff 
said. Two of the mechanical 
systems located in the building 
below D Level service Levels A 
through D. Independently moni- 
tored systems located in open 
| common area and office spaces 
on M level service that top floor 
of the library. 

These ancient systems are not 
able to adjust the temperature 
of the library when a change 
in the weather occurs. “[It] is a 
challenge with old and unso- 
| phisticated controls systems . . 
. we have tried to manage space 
temperatures in a tighter com- 
| fort range of 70-74 degrees,” 


The library becomes noticeably hotter in warm weather. 


LUNCH ® DINNER 


Kildruff said. 

The most recent heat issues 
are due to temporary outages 
caused by all the construction 
for the Brody Learning Center 
and south utility plant occur- 
ring around the library. “These 
projects have imposed on our 
being able to continually deliver 
chilled water to the building.” 

These problems have not gone 
unnoticed. Students who habitu- 
ally study in the Eisenhower 
Library have been increasingly 
complaining that the tempera- 
ture is definitely not one that 
provides for an efficient study 
environment. Whether they are 
immersing themselves on D 
level or chatting on M level, stu- 
dents are distracted and both- 
ered by the temperature. 

“Its generally too hot in the 
library,” Steve Cardinali said. “1 
get pissed off because of it and 
can’t study.” The senior is not the 
only one who is uncomfortable 
while studying in the library. 

“The library was so hot that 
while I was studying for my 
midterm, I had to take my shoes 
off every time I sat down,” an 
anonymous freshman said. The 
heat not only interrupted her 
studying, but also led to her em- 
barrassment. “The person next 
to me thought I was insane,” she 
said. 

While it is com- 
mon to see students 
shed layers once 
entering the _ li- 
brary, others bring 
additional clothing 
in order to with- 
stand the tempera- 
ture of the library. 
“B level is freezing 
— | just wear a lot 
of clothes!” sopho- 
more Miranda Bax- 
endale said. 

[tis strulyesa 
phenomenon _ that 
some students find 
that they swelter in 
the Eisenhower li- 
brary, while others 
are cold. 
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Director Kildruff believes 
that many times the temperature 
of the library changes dramati- 
cally, not because of the system, 
but because people tamper with 
the heating and air conditioning 
system, 

“We often find that building 
occupants ‘fiddle with’ or van- 
dalize devices they think control 
the temperature,” Kildruff said. 
He believes that this along with 
the age of the current systems 
explains the dramatic changes 
in temperature of the library. 

When asked whether he has 
heard any complaints about the 
temperature, Kildruff admitted 
that complaints to the Depart- 
ment of Facilities are not uncom- 
mon. “It is fair to say that num- 
bers of complaints have been 
increasing as has the system’s 

age,” he said. 

Executive Kildruff and the 
Department of Facilities have de- 
cided that it is time for a change 
of the mechanical systems of the 
Eisenhower Library. 

“Last week it was decided to 
advance the start of design for 
system upgrades and replace- 
ment of key components,” he 
said. 

Features of the envisioned 
system will include new air 
handlers for both supply and 
exhaust air and a current direct 
digital control technology that 
will allow for the use of automa- 
tion features. The new system 
called Building Automaton Sys- 
tem is found in recently reno- 
vated or new buildings. Gilman 
Hall is serviced by this modern- 
ized system. Director Kildruff 
and the Board of Facilities, who 
have already begun planning 
for the implementation of the 
BAC system in the library, are 
waiting for the construction of 
the Brody Learning Commons 
to finish. 

“Once the Brody Learning 
Commons is complete for occu- 
pancy, we will be in the position 
to begin the improvements so 
badly needed in the heating and 
cooling system,” Kildruff said. 
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By JUSTIN LI 
Stat? Writer 


Like any Hopkins student, 
Dylan Goldberg worries about 
the next assignment he has due 
and the next test coming up. He 
worries about taking the MCAT 
and the work he'll have when 
he’s studying at the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health. But 
Goldberg worries about some- 
thing else that most Hopkins stu- 
dents do not: paying for repairs 
on his prosthetic leg. 

Five years ago, Goldberg was 
in an car accident; he swerved 
to avoid a deer and struck a tele- 
phone pole. Within the first three 
weeks of his hospitalization, he 
went through 150+ one-pint units 
of blood. Reconstructive surgery 
was performed on his right hand 
and some function was restored 
but not enough so Goldberg has 
had to learn to be left-handed. 
Goldberg sustained several other 
injuries but the most dramatic 
was the loss of his left leg — all 
the way up to the middle of his 
thigh. 

Goldberg was in and out of 
hospitals for a year after his ac- 
cident. During that time he was 
given a four bar knee prosthetic; 
a basic prosthetic. But after see- 
ing videos on television of Iraqi 
War veterans running with com- 
puterized prosthetics, Goldberg’s 
father, Dr. Richard Goldberg, felt 
his son deserved a more advance 
computerized prosthetic leg. 

In the computerized prosthet- 
ic Dylan Goldberg was seeking, 
a microprocessor was installed 
in the hydraulic knee to better 
control the bend and gait of the 


prosthetic, allowing Dylan to use 
less effort to control his prosthet- 
ic leg. 

The estimated cost for the new 
prosthetic was $40,000. 

However, Goldberg’s insur- 
ance carrier, United Healthcare 
Oxford disagreed. 

“lOxford] refused to give him 
a computerized knee [that lifts a 
piston so he can walk] because 
it was deemed experimental,” 
Richard Goldberg wrote in an e- 
mail to The News-Letter. 

A practicing family doctor in 
Greenwich Village, New York 
City, Richard Goldberg appealed 
twice to Oxford, including sub- 
mitting a ten-page paper describ- 
ing the medical benefits of the 
computerized prosthetic, but 
both were rejected. 

“I appealed twice and they 
refused. I wrote a 10-page paper 
showing the advantages of the 
knee,” Richard Goldberg wrote. 
“The New York State Insurance 
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Hopkins student disputes insurance company prosthetic coverage 


COURTESY OF DYLAN GOLDBERG 


After his insurance company denied coverage claims, Goldberg sought support online. 


commission gave it to a physiat- 
rist who agreed he and everyone 
who needs one in the insurance 
company should get one.” 

But as wonderful as the pros- 
thetic may be, it still requires 
maintenance. During a_ visit 
to his prosthetist this past fall, 
Dylan Goldberg discovered air 
had entered into the hydraulic 
fluid of his prosthetic, reducing 
the effectiveness of the hydrau- 
lics. 

His prosthetist, concerned 
about the safety of the prosthet- 
ic, submitted a claim to Oxford 
for repair. However, Oxford de- 
clined to pay for the estimated 
$8,000 repair. 

Richard Goldberg was out- 
raged by this and sought help 
from the Connecticut Office of 
Healthcare Advocates (COHA). 
But from them, Richard Gold- 
berg learned that he could not 
do anything to dispute Oxford’s 
decision. 

After the first incident, Ox- 
ford altered its insurance policy 
regarding prosthetics: it would 
approve only one prosthetic per 
lifetime. 

Under Conn. law, Oxford was 
not required to pay for the re- 
pairs. Although just before, Ox- 
ford did pay for repairs on the 
foot of the prosthetic, something 
Dylan Goldberg said was much 
cheaper than the cost of repair- 
ing the hydraulic fluid. 

Richard Goldberg learned 
that the “one prosthetic per life- 
time” rule is interpreted differ- 
ently state by state. For instance, 


If he and his son were residents 
of NJ., under N,J. state law the re- 
pair would have to be paid for by 
the insurance company. 

This second incident, as de- 
scribed by Richard Goldberg, 
became one of a contract dispute. 

“It is not an issue of medical 
necessity but one of contract de- 
sign. This means they don’t have 
to even deal with the issue of 
whether he needs the prosthesis 
because I ‘signed’ the contract,” 
Richard Goldberg wrote. 

Richard Goldberg considered 
legal action against Oxford but 
was advised against it by the 
COHA. 

“Yve had fancy lawyers say 
not to do it because I'll lose,” 
Richard Goldberg said. “The law 
favors those that are dumb. If you 
are smart, the law is against you 
[in contract disputes].” 

Richard Goldberg explained 
that in such cases arguments 
are usually made to indicate the 
signers’ lack of understanding of 
what he was signing and the ar- 
gument holds better if the signer 
is “dumb.” 

However, because he is a phy- 
sician, Richard Goldberg was 
told by the COHA that it did not 
believe such a claim could be 
made. 

Instead, it recommended a 
different course of action. 

“The Attorney General's office 
said I should go to the court of 
public opinion,” Richard Gold- 
berg wrote. 

Dylan Goldberg decided to 
take a shot at it and created a 


Rawlings-Blake 
cuts city budget 


Mayor Stephanie Rawlings- 
Blake plans to cut the Baltimore 
city budget by 65 million dol- 
lars. This would mean that there 
would not be a raise in taxes. 
However, there would be a re- 
duction in library hours, after- 
school programs and funding for 
animal services. City residents 
would also have to pay for large 
trash pickups and the 311 call 
center will have to cut back on 
hours. 

The plan will not seriously 
cut fire and police departments. 
The plan will still fully fund city 
schools. 

It gets rid of about 400 vacant 
positions, but there will not be 
any widespread layouts. City 
workers will also get a two per- 
cent cost-of-living increase to off- 
set salary reductions. 

However, the city will not pay 
into the affordable housing fund 
that was previously established. 


MTA tries new 
pedestrian 
warning system 


The Maryland Transit Ad- 
ministration recently equipped 
ten of its vehicles with “talking 
technology” that can warn pe- 
destrians that the bus is com- 
ing in their direction. The bus is 
equipped with technology that 
directly talks to the pedestrians 
on the street. For example, when 
a bus turns, it is programmed to 
say, “Pedestrians, bus is turning! 
Pedestrians, bus is turning!” 


The MTA is testing two dif- 
ferent systems that would alert 
pedestrians of incoming bus traf- 
fic. Potentially, this would reduce 
the occurrence and risk of pe- 
destrian fatalities. If they decide 
to install the system on all the 
MTA buses, it would cost around 
$1,500 to $2,500 per vehicle. 


COURTESY OF WWWMSA MD.GOV 
Grasmick announced her retirement. 


Maryland state 
superintendent to 
retire 


Yesterday afternoon, Mary- 
land school superintendent, 
Nancy S. Grasmick, the nation’s 
longest serving state education 
chief, announced her retirement 
at a gathering of workers at the 
state Department of Education 
office. Her retirement will be ef- 
fective June 30th. 

State officials, including Gov- 
ernor Martin O’Malley and 
several state lawmakers, com- 
mended Grasmick, 72, for her 
performance. 


Facebook event to raise aware- 
ness for his plight. 

“It grew to 4000 people in a 
day and half,” Dylan Goldberg 
said. 

The page received a lot of posi- 
tive response. 

“No one deserves to have to 
fight so hard for something so 
readily deserved,” an event “at- 
tendee” wrote on the Facebook 
page. “If there’s anything else | 
can do to help, just let me know. 
Best of luck.” 

“If Facebook can shame dicta- 
tors, it should sure as heck should 
be able to shame insurance com- 
panies,” wrote another. 

Dylan Goldberg even received 
responses from people as far 
from Australia wanting to help. 

For these people, Richard 
Goldberg recommended _ that 
they send letters to N.Y. lawmak- 
ers asking them to change the 
law to ones similar to those in 


NJ. 


But for Dylan Goldberg this 
positive response marks only 
another point in a long, struggle 
with Oxford. 

“1 was advised by the At 
torney General for N.Y. that we 
couldn't sue [and] we couldn't 
appeal to them again,” Dylan 
Goldberg said. 

“We have to fight in the court 
of public opinion because legal- 
ly they’ve held up their end of 
the deal and they’re not legal- 
ly responsible to do anything 
else.” 

If the Goldbergs are successful 
in their attempts, it could mean 
much more than just Dylan Gold- 
berg’s welfare. 

After Oxford was ordered 
by the N.Y. State Commission 
to approve the new prosthetic, 
all those in similar situations 
as Dylan Goldberg were able to 
receive the computerized ‘pros- 
thetic. 

Others that are facing a simi- 
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lar situation as Dylan Goldberg 
will benefit if he should succeed 
in his new claims. 

Despite his complaints, Dylan 
Goldberg admitted the lack of le- 
gitimacy of his claim. AS 

“1 clearly got my benefits from 
them... I got what I was entitled 
and asking for more is kind 
” Dylan 


to 
of a little greedy of me, 
Goldberg said. 

“But they shouldn’t get away 
with this . . - If I didn’t have an 
active physician as a [father] | 
would not have even gotten [my 
current prosthetic] in the first 
place. I'd be walking around ona 
clearly inferior knee.” 

For Dylan though, his main 
thoughts a re towards his upcom- 
ing MCAT and then towards his 
prosthetic struggle. 

“Ym taking my MCATs April 
9th. If nothing happens by then, 
I'm going to write a draft e-mail 
and have everyone spam . . . Ox- 
ford,” Dylan Goldberg said. 


Hopkins In 300 Words 


The Beach, March 2st, 4:15 p.m. 


By KUNAL AJMERA 
For The News-Letter 


As I sit on The Beach, the 
weather teases me with the hopes 
of spring. Two shirtless boys play 
ball, almost oblivious to their sur-* 


week. A girl smiles when her 
boyfriend surprises her with 
flowers. Standing in the middle 
of the lower part of the beach 
and looking through the glass 
windows of the MSEL, Gilman 
Hall is beautifully framed in the 


from almost nowhere. The large 
crane comes to a halt. A group of 
three set up camp arranging their 
laptops and books. A boy with 
three colorful balls puts on a jug- 
gling show for his friend stand- 
ing by. Dropping the balls once, 


roundings. Bikini- he goes on 
clad girls lie on — to juggle 
their back hoping perfectly 
to get a tan. prompting 

A cheerful his friend 
group of people to give 
merrily exit the | him a pat 
gate and pass by = of appreci- 
two somber look == ation. The 


chitecture ~ 
rounding it, the 
people enjoying 
it and untouched 
feeling of nature 
cradling it, the 
beach is an inspir- 
ing place to be. 
A boy frantic 


ally tries to keep 
his kite in flight, while a group of 
girls giggle. A boy nestles under 
the shade of a tree deeply en- 


it probably were | 


assignments for the rest of the 


City News in Brief 


Transportation 
shop supervisor 
suspended 


The transportation depart- 
ment shop supervisor whose 13 


- city employees were arrested last 


week after drinking and shoot- 
ing dice during work hours has 
been suspended. 

The workers had not been 
subjected to criminal back- 
ground checks because they did 
low-ranking jobs. They make 
up half of the unit that sets up 
for festivals and fairs. They also 
maintain and repair stages and 
other equipment and help out 
with snow removal. They were 
charged with misdemeanor gam- 
bling offenses and suspended 
without pay. 


Baltimore city 
deemed as the 
least healthy 


In an annual ranking conduct- 
ed by the University of Wiscon- 
sin Population Health Institute 
and the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation, Baltimore City is 
said to have the least healthy resi- 
dents in the state. Baltimore city 
residents are three times more 
likely to die prematurely than 
the residents of Howard County, 
which was ranked as the healthi- 
est in the state. The rate of sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases is also 
seven times as high in the city 
compared to other places in the 
state. 


‘ 


Rankings are determined by 
the city’s health behavior, clini- 
cal care and economic and social 
factors such as the rate of people 
dying before the age of 75, the 
proportion of people reporting 
poor physical and mental health 
and the rate of low infant birth 
weights. 
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Phillips set a minimum size for crabs. 


Baltimore’s Phillips 


Foods works for 


sustainable fishery 


The local Phillips Foods and 


10 of the other largest crab im- 
porters in the United States have 
agreed to set a minimum size for 
crabs harvested in Indonesia and 
the Philippines, the two largest 
markets for importers. 

In effect July 1, these import- 
ers will no longer be able to im- 
port crabs that are less than eight 


centimeters wide. This is part of - 


an effort to maintain the Asian 
crab market, which has weak- 
ened because of overfishing of 
undersized crabs. 


center. A loud shout by one of the 
boys playing lacrosse attracts ev- 
eryone’s attention for a few sec- 
onds. oe 
Construction workers in 
bright orange jackets appear — 


Maryland will fail 
to meet 2015 
energy reduction 
goal, according to 
consumer groups 


According to consumer ad- 
vocacy group Maryland PIRG, 
Md. will fail to reach even half of 
its goal of reducing energy con- 
sumption by 15 percent by 2015. 
Governor Martin O’Malley first 
outlined the goal at the begin- 
ning of his term three years ago. 

The Maryland PIRG blamed 
the underachievement on the 
Maryland Public Service Com- 
mission (MPSC). The Maryland 
PIRG accused the MPSC of poor- 
ly managing the development of 
energy efficiency programs by 
the utilities. 

Douglas R.M.  Nazarian, 
Chairman of the MPSC, said that 
because the programs were sub- 
jects of continuing cases before 
the commission he could not 
comment. 

Some utility programs have 
already been implemented in- 


stands up to leave 
walking towards the library or 

out from the gates. Raindrops 
- start to descend, almost dampen- 
ing. 


noise of a 
_ sports bike 


.ing down 
“the brick 
pathway > 
drowns all - 
the other 
noises. 
Almost 
instantly, 
everyone 
and _ starts 


eir spirits. All hoping for 
er sunny day at the beach. 


The annual Polish festival will not occur: 


Annual Baltimore 
Polish festival 
cancelled this year 


This year there will be no 
Baltimore Polish Festival for the 
first time in four decades. The 
festival, usually held in June, is 
a three-day event that attracts 
hundreds from all over the city. 
It was traditionally held in Fell’s 
Point, where many polish immi- 
grants live. However, in‘a diffi- 
cult economy, the fees to obtain a 
facility and the appropriate per- 
mits to hold the festival were far 
too expensive, with the price in- 


—— 


creasing by fifty percent. There- 
fore, the event could not be held 
this year. z 

The Polish Home Club, the or- 
ganization based in Fell’s Point 
that organizes the entire event, 
hopes that festivities will resume 
next year, but at a different loca- 
tion, A possible location is the 
Maryland State Fairgrounds in 
Timonium. ly Teh 


cluding discounts on fluorescent 
light bulbs and energy efficient 
appliances and rebates on home 
improvements. 

Others have faced lengthy 
reviews by the MPSC and once 
approved, were not compelled 
by the MPSC to be implemented 
right away. 

Johanna Neumann, state di- 
rector of the PIRG, said the goals ; 
could still be met with aggressive ae A 
action by the MPSC. ier _ — Briefs by Justin Li and 

Katherine Simeon 
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Tuition Increases 


Percent Increase in Tuition 


ANNE FABER/ GRAPHICS EDITOR 


Tuition rises in line with other top schools 


From TUITION, pace Al 
Duarte said. 

Freshmen Josh Kays held a 
similar sentiment. 

“From what I know, that’s 
less than what's standard so I’m 
fine with that... Boston Univer- 
sity went up 4% which is much 
worse,” Kays said. 

These have been 
kept to a minimum due to sen- 
sitivity on the part of Hopkins’s 
leaders toward the recession and 
its effects upon students’ financ- 
es. 

“During and since the reces- 
sion, we have held down costs 
wherever we can - in salaries, 
in benefits, in operating expens- 
es and in capital projects not 


increases 


funded by philanthropy — and 
used those savings to maintain 
academic excellence and keep 
our tuition and fee increases as 
moderate as possible,” Strine 
wrote. 

Hopkins’s rise in tuition is in 
line with similar universities. 
Dartmouth is increasing by 5.9 
percent to $55,365, Northwest- 
ern 4.4 percent to $41,592, and 
Harvard 3.8 percent to $52,650, 
although Princeton is expect- 
‘ing a mere 1 percent increase to 
$49,069, according to press releas- 
es from the universities. 

Strine noted that Hopkins sets 
its own standards, but that other 
universities are not completely 
disregarded in its decisions. 


“Each school at Hopkins has 
a distinct set of peer institutions 
against which it competes to at- 
tract and retain a high quality 
student body,” Strine wrote. 

Despite the rise in tuition, 
the financial aid budget is also | 
expected to increase in both 
schools by a factor of 10 percent 
on top of an increase in the aid 
budget of 11 percent for the 2010- 
2011 school year. The coming | 
year’s rise in aid will increase the 
aid budget by $6 million to a total 
of $67 million. 

Strine explained that a sig- | 
nificant portion of tuition and 
the tuition increase is used to | 
support funds for financial aid 
each year. 


Chiddy Bang to perform at Spring Fair 


From SPRING FAIR, pace Al 
vorite dinosaur in order to pro- 
mote this year’s theme. The staff 
of 54 people is comprised of two 
executive chairs and 19 commit- 
tees. This year saw the addition 
of the Community Sustainabil- 
ity committee and 
the merger of the 
Nighttime and 
Daytime concert 
committees. 

By its nature, 
Spring Fair fosters 
a community with- 
in Baltimore and 
Hopkins. This rela- 
tionship remains a 
goal for the Spring 
Fair committee, 
which aims to rep- 
resent all aspects 
of the community. 
Open to the public, 
over 250,000 people 


from the imme- 
diate Baltimore- 
Washington area 


make their way to 


| the Homewood campus for the 


events. The fair aims to appeal to 
all ages, with different sections 
of the fair ranging from the fam- 
ily-friendly children’s area (now 
moved to the Gilman Quad) to the 
over-21 Beer Garden. 

Stories from Spring Fair vet- 
erans and upperclassmen serve 
to excite freshmen.From what 


| I’ve heard, it sounds like one of 


the best events Hopkins has. I’m 
excited to see what it’s all about,” 
freshman Kaitlyn Corbin said. 
Spring Fair features an al- 
ways-popular food area that 


is designated to the Freshman 
Quad. In an e-mail to The News- 
Letter, Fair co-chairs 
Catherine Eagan and Aaron 
Nopartsak, confirmed that “Most 
of last year’s vendors will be re- 


Spring 


turning and there will also be 


COURTESY OF PUMPTHEBEAT.COM 
Chiddy Bang kicks off the Spring Fair performances with a free concert. 


new vendors present.” 

Over 25 vendors will feature 
traditional fair food along with 
ethnic options such as Thai and 
Jamaican. Both campus and com- 
munity members are able to ad- 
vertise their products or causes, 
much of this occurring on the 
Upper Quad. Further removes, 
is the Beer Garden which is lo- 
cated in the President’s Garden. 
This is open to those over 21 and 
proceeds will benefit a variety of 
student groups. 

A new addition to this year’s 
events is the Black Out party 


which will be held from 10 p.m. to 
1:30 a.m. at the Recreation Center 
on that Friday night. Following 
last year’s Underground Dance 
Party in which over 2,000 people 
attended, this event acts as an 
after party for the prior musical 
performances. At 
the Black Out party 
itself, Hopkins’ DJ's 
Fishfood and Surgi- 
cal and Lehigh’s Kap 
Slap will spin on a 
40,000 watt system. 

Student reac- 
tions to Spring Fair’s 
program are gener- 
ally positive, much of 
them focusing on the 
returning vendors 
and activities. Soph- 
omore Devon Macera 
noted the abundance 
of shopping opportu- 
nities that come with 
Spring Fair. 

“I really liked the 
shops and boutiques. 
I bought a ridiculous 
amount of accessories,” she said 
before adding, “I hope the Indian 
food comes back.” 

Spring Fair’s continual efforts 
to improve the weekend and as- 
sess its success and weakness 
allow it to be a successful event 
each year. 

Only weekends before Hop- 
kins’ Homecoming _ festivities, 
Spring Fair allows students to 
celebrate the last few weeks of 
classes and will most likely fea- 
ture a once again impressive 
turnout from the campus and 
Maryland community. 


Virginia Tech is 
fined for slow re- 
sponse time to 
‘2007 shootings 


This past Tuesday, the Depart- 
ment of Education fined Virginia 
Tech $55,000 for not responding 
quickly enough to the 2007 cam- 
pus shootings. 

After the initial shootings, 
more than two hours passed be- 
fore the university notified the 
campus. 

The Department of Educa- 
tion gave the university the 
maximum fine for violating 


CLASSIFIED AD 


Having trouble writing your law school or medical school 
application essay? This New York literary agent and award- 
winning writer can help. 

Contact anna@olswanger.com for rates. 


federal law, which requires 
prompt notification after cam- 
pus crimes. 

Virginia Tech plans to appeal 
the fine, ensuring that it did its 
best to alert the community and 
handled the situation appropri- 
ately. 

The Department of Education 
claims that a more timely warn- 
ing could have prevented more 
deaths. 33 people were dead after 
the 2007 shooting. 


NYU to establish 
new campus in 
Shanghai 


Less than a year after open- 
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College Briefs 


ing a campus in Abu Dhabi, 
United Arab Emirates, New 
York University will be set- 
ting up a degree-granting 
campus in the Pudong district 
of Shanghai. The liberal arts 
branch of NYU hopes to open 
in September 2013, with a stu- 
dent population of roughly 150 
people. NYU foresees an en- 
rollment of 3,000. 

Representatives of China, sup- 
portive of NYU’s mission, invited 
NYU to establish a home on its 
territory. The campus is current- 
ly being built by China, and will 
have classes conducted in Eng- 
lish and approximately forty to 
fifty percent of the student body 
will come from China itself. A 
curriculum has not been estab- 
lished yet. 
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Aramark to leave 
Towson University 
in upcoming 
summer 


Aramark, a Philadelphia- 


PHOTOS OF MEREDITH RAINEY AND CHRISTINE BUTTORFF BY MARTIN O'CONNNOR; AVALOKITESHVARA IMAGE COURTESY OF SSPRINCE, PHOTOBUCKET 


based cleaning firm that provides 
Towson University’s cleaning and 
janitorial services, were outbid by 
a new company, ABM Industries 
Inc. Approximately 150 employ- 
ees, who have been working on 
the Towson campus for years, will 
be laid off. ABM Industries will 
take over Aramark’s previous du- 
ties starting July 1. 


Saturday, April 2, 7:30 pm 
Sunday, April 3, 3:00 pm 


Carol Bartlett, Artistic Director/Producer 


ABM Industries Inc.’s com- 
petitive bid will cut the univer- 
sity’s housekeeping budget by 
approximately $2 million. With 
a new contract, Towson will be 
paying $3,947,111 annually. 

Currently, Towson pays Ara- 
mark $5,781,002 for their services. 


— Briefs by Katherine Simeon 


Seven new works by choreographers Carol Bartlett, 
Meredith Rainey, and Laura Dolid featuring 

Peabody Dancers led by guest artists Christine Buttorff, 
former Nashville Ballet dancer, and Meredith Rainey, 
former Pennsylvania Ballet soloist 


MIRIAM A. FRIEDBERG CONCERT HALL, 17 E. MT. VERNON PLACE 
$15 ADULTS, $10 SENIORS, $5 STUDENTS & UNDER 18 
FOR TICKETS, CALL THE PEABODY 
BOX OFFICE AT 410-234-4800 
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This is the third article in a se- 
first class of 
Hopkins commu 
of Women’s History 
The News- 


! 
profi e of Susan 


ries of profile » on the 
women to join the 
nity in honor 
Month Th 
Letter presents a 
ape 
in 197 


ar 
is Weer, 


a yurtor 
in 197 


user who enrolled as 


ane 1 gl raduated 
\s a transfer student, Susan 
Woolhiser applied to Columbia 
and Hopkins, and to 
come to Hopkins. Some of her 
friends, including 
Carol Stansfield, 
profiled in a previ- 
ous article, had al- 
ready transferred 
Far from being 
timidated by 
prospect of 

among the 
women at Hop- 
kins, Woolhiser 
was excited by the 


dec ided 


in- 
the 
being 
first 


prospect. 

“I wanted a 
more challenging, 
intellectual en- 
vironment, and | 


liked the idea of a 


coed school. The 
fact that we were 
newly coed was 
exciting,” she said. 
“Was it a_prob- 
lem? No, it wasn’t 
a problem, it was 
fun.” 

1971 was the 


first year that female freshmen 
were allowed at the university, 
although female transfer stu- 
dents were welcomed as early as 
1970. The unprecedented influx 
of women in 1971 led the uni- 
versity to open up parts of the 
AMRs as residences, rather than 
house all the women in apart- 
ments. 

The new female students were 
housed in Adams, Baker and 
Clark houses in AMR II, which 
remains freshman housing to- 
day. Woolhiser lived on the first 
floor of Clark house. During her, 
undergraduate years, she saW* 
the university transition from a 
relatively small population of fe- 
male transfer students to a fully 
coed environment. 

“It didn’t feel like we were a 
sprinkling of just a few women... 
. By the time I was a senior there 
were two full classes of women. 
Going coed was pretty much ac- 
complished.” 

Despite being a woman on a 
campus that was all male only 
a few years ago, Woolhiser felt 
comfortable. 

“For the first year that I got 
there I was living in three dorms 
where there were lots of women, 
so we didn’t feel out of place on 
campus at all.” 

To the students of Hopkins, 
integrating women was a quick 
and easy process. However, some 
members of the administration 
and the Hopkins community 
may have found the change more 
difficult. 

“l think the students really 
had no problem with the. school 
going coed. It think it was a big- 
ger deal for people who had been 
with the University a long time. 
For students it was like, ‘Okay, 
it’s fun.” 

Woolhiser recalled that the 
transition to being coed was seen 
as a positive change by some of 
. the male students. 

“| remember talking to some 
of the guys and they said they 


liked it better with women on 
campus,” Woolhiser said. 
Woolhiser had no complaints 
with the 
women. 


accommodations 
Although the 
were housed in single-sex hall- 


tor 
women 
Ways, the accommodations were 
essentially equal to those of the 
men. 

“The dorms were fine. They 
the same dorms that ev- 
had. They weren't 


were 
erybody 


fancy then, they probably aren't 
fancy now. They were what 
they were, we didn’t really have 
a problem with them. They 


COURTESY OF SUSAN WOOLHISER 
After graduation, Woolhiser got her Masters in Liberal Arts at Hopkins. 


weren't different from the guys’ 
dorms really.” 

Woolhiser shared a humor- 
ous anecdote: “The first fire drill, 
you know, people came out of 
the houses, and of course men 
and women came out of Adams, 
Baker, and Clark.” 

“So really, it wasn’t such an 
earth-shattering thing,” she add- 
ed. 

Although Woolhiser and her 
peers had a positive experience 
at Hopkins, she recognized that 
perhaps some women felt that 


living in a newly coed university _ 


was difficult» 

“People wanted [Hopkins to 
be coed], they were happy with 
it, and it seemed very welcom- 
ing. | know not everyone had that 
experience, but we didn’t have a 
problem.” 

Some women’s dissatisfaction 
could be credited to the relative 
lack of opportunities for women 
in sports compared to athletic of- 
ferings today. Although she took 
dance classes at Peabody as an 
undergraduate and enjoyed go- 
ing to Lacrosse games, Woolhiser 
was not interested in participat- 
ing in sports. 

“I’m not particularly athletic 
and in my high school there were 
not a lot of athletics — this was 
before Title IX; a long time ago. 
So I had not had that in my un- 
dergraduate or high school so I 
didn’t really miss it when | went 
to Hopkins.” 

Of being a female athlete in a 
newly coed environment, Wool- 
hiser said that, “For some women 


~that might have been an issue, 


but I don’t remember people 
bringing it up as a problem at the 
time . . . | wasn’t disappointed 
when [sports for women] wasn’t 
there because I hadn’t anticipat- 
ed a need for it.” 

Woolhiser credits her satis- 
faction with Hopkins in part to 
her work as with The News-Let- 
fer as an undergraduate. Con- 
vinced by her friend, Stansfield, 


ey; COURTESY OF SUSAN WOOLHISER 
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Jouns Hopkins NrEws-LeETTrer 


NEWS & FEATURES 


Susan Woolhiser, 71, speaks about her time in the first class of women 


she became a News-Letter writer, 
which would help her find her 
place in the university and be- 
yond 

“Tl was a News-Letter person,” 
she said. “That was a very good 
way tor me 
to get 


as a transfer student 
the university 
pretty quickly, and get to know 
people and professors. It was a 
really great way to integrate my- 
self into the school.” ; 

Working The News-Letter 
helped her develop a skill set that 
would be useful years later, in her 
current job in the marketing de- 
partment of a in- 
surance company 
in Baltimore. 

“| learned a 
lot on The News- 
Letter,” Woolhiser 
said. “Il work in 
marketing now 
in an insurance 
company, so I’m 
still involved in 
writing and put- 
ting things  to- 
gether.” 

Unlike 
in the ‘70s 
News-Letter 
published 
a week, and writ- 


to know 


on 


today, 

The 
was 
twice 


ers could receive 


class credit for 
their work. The 
same students 


took on all the 
tasks required to 
publish the pa- 
per, from writ- 
ing to distribution. According to 
Woolhiser, The News-Letter also 
provided a supportive social en- 
vironment, since students coop- 
erated to write articles and run 
the paper smoothly. 

“There was a lot of camara- 
derie too,” she said. “We taught 
each other, and we did every- 
thing — we did the layout, we 
did the copying, the advertise- 
ments, we delivered it. It was re- 
ally a self-contained 
operation. People 
would really help 
each other — like I'd 
be'doing a story and 
get stuck, and they’d 
help [me].” 

Woolhiser spoke 
highly of her aca- 
demic experience, 
and the power of the 
University to influ- 
ence young women in 
their choice of career 
path. She mentioned 
the small classes and 
access to graduate 
level resources. 

“As a junior, you 
could ... have very 
small classes, almost 
graduate school lev- 
el. You had access 
to graduate school 
professors, . which 
was a real opportu- 
nity. I think in some 
larger schools you never really 
get that.” 

Although she ultimately de- 
cided against a career in aca- 
demia, Woolhiser felt she benefit- 
ted from the opportunity to learn 
about her options and to pursue 
her academic interests. 

“I think it gave women the 
idea that academics could be a 
career. For example, you'd see a 
lot of graduate students, say in 
English and history, who might 
be going on to their doctorate 
and then teaching. And since 
you had contact with those 
people, you might have con- 
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sidered that a possible career 
path. Whether you pursued it 
or not, at least you had the op- 
portunity to see what the path 
was.” 

As a student of literature and 
history, Woolhiser found that 
most of her professors were male. 
However, she remembers having, 
some female pro- <a 
fessors, including | 
one memorable 
art history teach- 
er. 

“We had some 
women 
| remember 
Phoebe Stanton 
very well. She 
was an art his- 
tory teacher, 
fabulous teacher. 
I was a humani- 
ties major, 
did a lot of litera- 
ture and history, 
and [the profes- 
sors] were most- 
ly men... More 
, professors 


profes- 


sors. 


so | 


men 
than women, but 
I think that was 


Having studied at Hopkins 
in the early lived in Bal- 
timore for several years, and 
visited campus often since her 
years, Wool- 


‘70s, 


undergraduate 


hiser has seen the University 
change. Among, other changes, 
the food has improved, and stu- 
dents now hang out more on 
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are not one- -dimensional.” 
Another, perhaps less positive 
he increased hype 


change, is t 
: college admis- 


and stress of the 
sions process. 

“1 think for you, there’s a lot 
of talk about ‘college, college, 
eee since you're a little kid . 

| know from my godchildren 
and other people's 
kids who are col- 
lege age. There's so 
much pressure, it 
seems.” 

Furthermore, 
as college  stu- 
dents in every 
university know, 
tuition hikes have 
far outpaced in- 
flation. Woolhiser 
believed that tu- 
ition was only 
$3000 in 1973, and 
stressed the in- 
creased burden of 
student loans. 

“It’s a lot more 
expensive than it 
was,” Woolhiser 
said. 

“1 think it was 
$3000, but I think 


pretty common 
at the time.” that was just tu- 

After getting ition] .. . So if you 
her undergradu- took loans out you 
ate degree in came out with 
American history COURTESY OF SUSAN WOOLHISER loans that were 
and literature, Woolhiser (middle), is pictured at homecoming with Carol Stansfield (left). significant at the 
Woolhiser went time but  noth- 
on to earn yet ing [compared to 


another degree from Hopkins, a 
masters in Liberal Arts, and then 
an MBA from NYU. “I’ve always 
liked school,” she said. 

New York City was incom- 
parable to Baltimore. “Bigger. 
More job opportunities. More 
culture, more fun. New York is 
great. You can’t compare New 
York to Baltimore. There aren't 
many places on the planet like 
New York. 

However, Woolhiser still has 
affection for Baltimore, a city that 


was her home for many years. 

“Baltimore’s a lot of fun. It’s a 
quirky, interesting city. Easy to 
get around, enough sports and 
cultural things to keep me busy 
-., It still has a lot of charm, I 
think.” 

Since her undergraduate 
years, she has seen Baltimore's 
industry change and diversify. 

“Baltimore’s gone through 
quite a bit of a renaissance, 
you know, the Inner Harbor, 


and bringing industry, differ- - 


ent types of industries into Bal- 
timore, more diverse than the 
industrial base it used to be — 
more of a science, multi-industry 
kind of an atmosphere.” 

Then, as now, some students 
still lived in the “Hopkins bub- 
ble,” opting to spend time on 
campus rather than venture out 
into the city. “Some of us [ex- 
plored Baltimore], some of us 


_ didn’t. I think it was kind of an 


individual thing.” 
Woolhiser saw the University 
increasingly urging students to get 


‘out into the city. “I think the stu- 


dents were somewhat isolated on 
campus and I think there’s been an 
effort to make the students more 
integrated in the town...” 

The Inner Harbor was not the 
sparkling tourist attraction that 
it is now, so one popular student 
haunt was Fell’s Point. However, 


since owning a car was not the. 
norm, students mostly socialized 


on campus. 

“The harbor wasn’t renovat- 
ed then. But we did go to Fell’s 
Point, and other ‘places’ in the 
city. Fells Point was our Can- 


ton,” she said. “We did stay on — 


campus a lot, not having cars . 


. Visiting people's: apartments, 


kind of leek. z 


the beach than on the freshman 
quad. 

Mason Quad is actually a 
relatively new edition. When 
Woolhiser was an undergradu- 
ate, the area currently occu- 
pied by admissions and various 
academic buildings was a large 
parking lot. 

“(Mason Quad] used to be 
a parking lot. An ugly parking 
lot. They used to have Spring 
Fair there. It was just an open 
flat parking lot. They put the 
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Woolhiser is with her friend Esther Giller (class of 1974) at Spring Fair. The event originated when she was a student. 


parking below ground and a 
new fancy admissions [build- 
ing]. The first building you used 
to come up to was Garland, and 
that was where the admissions 
were.” 

Woolhiser approved of Hop- 
kins’s new look. 

“The campus looks great. I 
think it’s kept the feel that it used 
to have, it’s just a little spiffier 
than it was.” 

When Woolhiser studied 
Hopkins, social interaction was 
less structured and there were 
fewer extracurricular activities 
in which to participate. 

We made a lot of our own fun. 
I don’t think we had so much 
planned activities, [and we were] 
not so much plugged in.” 

In her time, students enjoyed 
sports, religious groups, political 
movements and to a lesser extent, 
Greek Life. 

“There was lacrosse, very 
little football. There was the 

‘chaplain’s office. There was a lot 
politically going on — Vietnam, 
so there was focus on that. And 
there were some fraternities. 
There might have been a Catholic 
group and a Jewish group.” 

Her time also saw the launch 
of Spring Fair. 

“We did Spring Fair. — that 
was a big student-run thing. That 
was new at the time. That was a 
big deal.” 

Today, there is a greater diver- 
sity of extracurricular ‘pursuits 
available to students. 

“I think Hopkins has | more _ 
variety going on right now. 


They have that Mattin Center, 


maybe more [of a] focus on the 
arts, I’ve noticed . . It's good | 
that they should have more of | 
that available, because people — 


Des 


now]. “ 

Other aspects of the un- 
dergraduate experience have 
stayed the same, however. Until 
the Brody Learning Commons 
is completed, students will still 
study in the Hut or the depths 
of MSE, just as they did in the 
‘70s. 

“The library’s pretty much the 


same,” Woolhiser remarked. 


“IT used to go to the Hutzler 
Reading Room, the Hut. . . The 
library is dark and underground. 
Not very appealing 
to be in those metal 
carrels, stuck;in t 
deep basem 


s ‘that fe 4 inces- 
sant mispronuncia- 
tion of the Universi- 
ty’s name is here to 
stay as well. 

“T think if you say 
‘Johns Hopkins,’ first 
of all people leave the 
‘s’ off. What you're 
going to do for the 
rest of your whole 
life is correct people. 
That’s your legacy 
of being a Hopkins 
person,” Woolhiser 
joked. 

Woolhiser is still 
involved with her 
alma mater, attending 
events on campus and 
visiting her godson, 
who is currently an 
undergraduate. 

“My goddaughter has gradu- 
ated from Hopkins and my god- 
son is at Hopkins right now. So 
I’ve kind of influenced them to 
come to Hopkins, and they like 
it. We do alumni things togeth- 
er, and I see him on campus, so 
that’s contributed to my attach- 
ment to the school.” 

Just a few days ago Woolhis- 
er saw the HSO performance of 
Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No. 
5 and Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Sche- 
herazade.” « 

“(The soloist] did that Kor- 
sakov piece — that was a hard 
piece, I was, like, holding my 
breath. She did a really good job. 
I was proud.” 

Woolhiser felt that she had a 
good experience at Hopkins “It 
was a good time. I was glad I did 
it. I enjoyed going there and be- 
ing an alum.” 

The university has changed 
in many ways, renovating its 


campus, expanding its academic 
offerings and adapting to a new 
century. Woolhiser lived’ and 
studied at Hopkins during one of 
the most marked changes — the 


transition to a coed environment. 
However, ~ Woolhiser 


were over. ” 
nae ee 


iStanetcdht ithe 
us. That’s one o 
portant thing 
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and 
thousands of students afte her 
have held on to friendships | that 
have remained invariant even 
after their undergraduate sueats 
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Summer Housing 2011 


Taking summer classes... doing an internship or research? 


The Wolman Housing Office offers summer housing to full-time Hopkins 
undergraduate students and visiting students who are 
affiliated with JHU over the summer! % 


Where: 
Wolman Hall West - 5th, 6th, and 7th floors 


| When: 
Yam, Sunday, May 29, 2011 - 5pm, Saturday, August 6, 2011 


How to Apply: 
Visit: www.jhu.edu/hds and look for Summer Housing under Housing News. 


Space is limited, se apply eariy!! om 
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Are you a leader? R you ESI working closely with your a0 
Are you available starting May 29th @ 4:00pm through Monday, August 8th, 2011? | 


If the answer is YES, then we have the job for you! The 
Summer Resident Advisor Position is a unique and rewarding 
experience. You are able to plan events and enhance the 
on-campus living experience for other students. 


Ce ee Pn 
_ more informatio ie . \ 


Ef Being an RA requires leadership, organization, and the ability 
to motivate your peers. The purpose of having the summer 
RA position is to build and support a positive sel gallu. 


for Hopkin’s summer students. 3 | | 


Think you have what it takes? Visit www.jhu.edu/hds! 


a pplication: should be e-mailed to confirmation@hd.jhu.edu by Monday. apa I, 2011. 
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Hopkins accepts diverse, 


From ADMISSIONS, pace Al 
to O'Shea, although that is not 
the only reason the Univer- 
sity admitted fewer students 
this year than the previous two 
years, it definitely was one of the 
reason. 

“We admitted 800 less stu- 
dents than two years ago,” 
O'Shea. “We're being reasonably 
conservative here. If [we] need to 
waitlist to fill the class, we will 
do that.” 

The academic strength of this 
year’s crop of admitted students, 


however, remained similar to 
previous years’. The median GPA 
of the accepted students was 3.88, 
which is the same as those of last 
year and the year before that. 
Their median combined SAT 
score was 1470, again the same as 
that of last year and a ten point 
increase from two years ago. 

In terms of geographical di- 
versity, students from all 50 
states are included in the admit- 
ted class of 2015, this occurrence 
being the first time in a while. 
The top five states represented 
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All athletes to face random 


drug tests in 


From DRUG TESTING, pace Al 
prepare students for the real 
world. 

“Marijuana ruined my chanc- 
es at a security clearance with 
government companies doing 
defense contracts. If drug poli- 
cies are so strict in the real world, 
they should be as strict for the 
athletes,” he said. “Drug tests be- 
ing administered on [a] college 
level will prepare students for fu- 
ture careers and endeavors.” 

Concerns regarding whether 
or not an athlete is on a scholar- 
ship or not were also raised. 

“If they are here on an athletic 
scholarship, then the school is 
investing money in them so, yes. 
But, if not, then the testing is not 
justified,” freshman Rachel Ge- 
breyesus said. 

The drug tests taken by Hop- 
kins Athletes are administered 
by a testing agency called Drug 
Free Sports. The tests screen for 
the eight classes of drugs that 
are banned by the NCAA; Stimu- 
lants, Anabolic Agents, Alcohol 
and Beta Blockers, Diuretics, 
Street Drugs, Peptide Hormones 
and Analogues, Anti-Estrogens 
and Beta-2 Agonist. 

More opposition exists against 
the tests because of the screening 
of street drugs, such as marijua- 
na and alcohol — substances that 
are a major part of college social 
life. 

Athletes believe that the ath- 
letic department is not justified 
in testing for these drugs since 
they have no positive effect on a 
player’s performance. ~ 

“They should only test for 
performance enhancing drugs, 
rather than the consumption of 
alcohol,” a senior athlete who 
wished to remain anonymous 
said. “Drinking beer does not 
give me an advantage over the 


coming years 


other team.” 

The expense of hiring a com- 
pany to implement drug tests 
also became a point of conten- 
tion. 

“The department is always 
telling our coach that we are 
low on funding,” the senior 
said. “Drug testing is expensive, 
so why would they waste more 
money on that?” 

Not so, says Mattia. 

“Drug testing is built into our 
current budget for this year. It is 
not an additional cost and we've 
already planned for it . . . The 
health and safety of our student 
athletes is the best use of our 
funding at any time.” 

The tests will be randomized 
and not under the control of the 
University. 

“The selection of who is test- 
ed is done by Drug Free Sports, 
separate from anyone involved 
with the athletic department or 
the University,” he wrote. 

The drug tests continue to be 
random, even if an athlete’s test 
comes back positive. According 
to policy, the individual must fol- 
low a treatment plan, and be re- 
tested at a later time. 

Despite opposition, drug test- 
ing is now a policy that must be 
upheld by all athletes attending 
Hopkins. 

Over 100 other schools have 
taken this step in drug testing D3 
teams, according to Mattia. 

“This isn’t just a Johns Hop- 
kins thing; this is pretty well 
known throughout the NCAA at 
all levels,” he wrote. 

However, the new policy is 
subject to change. 

“We will re-evaluate this 
policy each year and see if any 
modifications need to be made 
for the following year,” Mattia 
wrote. 
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academically strong students in selective process 


were N.Y., Calif., NJ., Md, and 
Penn. with N.Y. moving ahead of 
Calif. this year. 

302 international students 
were admitted this year with 67 
different countries represented, 
an increase from the 58 countries 
represented last year and 274 in- 
ternational students admitted 
last year. The top countries rep- 
resented were South Korea (77), 
Canada (28), China (25), Turkey 
(18) and India (16). 

The number of Hispanic/La- 

tino students admitted this year 
compared to last year increased 
from 382 to 426. The number of 
African American/Black — stu- 
| dents admitted also increased, 
from 308 to 350. The number of 
Native American Indians admit- 
ted fell slightly from 34 to 32. The 
| number of Asian/Asian Ameri- 
cans and Caucasian students fell 
compared to last year, from 907 
to 898 and from 1,799 to 1,602 
respectively. The percentage of 
under-represented minority stu- 
dents admitted increased from 
19% to 23%. 

The amount of financial aid 
that was offered was just over 
$40 million. The amount this 
year increased about $1 million 
compared to the amount given 
out last year. 

The way in which Admis- 
sions.selects students is through 
a series of rounds. The first round 
consists of a careful read-through 
of a student's application. It takes 
about 20 minutes for a thorough 
read-through, although it can 
take longer or shorter than that. 
Their applications are read by 
members of the admissions staff, 
who are organized geographical- 
ly to read applications from their 
respective regions. 

The second round is shaped by 
a committee focused on the aca- 
demic interest of the applicant. 
For example, the Engineering 
committee would read applica- 
tions of students with the intent 
of majoring in Engineering. Also, 
the staff will re-read denied or 
waitlisted applications to see if 
they want to move some students 
up and. to confirm admitted ones 
from the first round. 

In the third round, the com- 
mittee stops thinking about ap- 
plicants on a case-by-case basis 
and selects applications on a 
class basis. This committee es- 
sentially shapes the incoming 
freshman class. Factors that this 
round consider include out-of- 


FROM JAPAN, Pace Al 
almost everything in its path, the 
Japanese. government is unsure 
of their next step: whether they 
should leave these northern cities 
in shambles or rebuild them, only 
to be struck down again. 

Tei did not know anyone who 
was severely affected by the tsu- 
nami. However, she considered 
the event eye-opening, eliciting a 
new feeling of vulnerability. 

“IT now know how fragile ev- 
erything can be,” Tei reflected. 
- “Things made of concrete, things 
we thought would be strong, 
-were just wiped away.” 

Although Tei was thankful 
that her family and friends were 
relatively safe back in Japan, she 
still worried about them con- 
stantly. She said she was inces- 
santly checking the news and 
learning something new about 
Japan everyday. 

“T tell myself there is nothing 
I can do and I should just study, 
but I keep checking the news,” 
Tei said. 

No Hopkins students were in 
Japan at the time of Japan’s recent 
tragedies. With the Japanese aca- 
demic calendar starting in late 


| Citizenship of admitted students class of 2015 


school interests and the academic 
mix of the class. 

The admissions office also uti- 
lizes a statistical model, which 
was created by Professor John 
Wierman of the Whiting School 
of Engineering. The purpose of 
the model is to predict the like- 
lihood that a given student will 
enroll if admitted. 

‘(The statistical model] is ac- 
tually not relevant to whether 
we admit that student or not,” 
Latting said. “It’s relevant to how 
many students we should admit. 
It has nothing to do with which 
students to admit.” 

There are about 40 differ- 
ent factors that go into the 
model, such as where an ap- 
plicant lives, his/her gender, 
race, income, academic scores, 
academic interests, whether he/ 
she is a recruited athlete or not 
and whether he/she visited the 
school or not. 

Latting expressed more in- 
terest in increasing this year’s 
yield than focusing on alow ac- 
ceptance rate. He expressed his 
positive outlook ona Bjeher yield 
this year. 

“We think the ‘appeal of the 
University is increasing,” Lat- 
ting said. We’re working re- 
ally hard in April to recruit 
students. We’re investing more 
and more.in financial aid. We 
think we'll be more competitive 
in attracting students than last 
year.” 

Latting shared his thoughts 


March, Japan-bound students 
had not yet left the United States. 
According to Dr. Lori Citti, di- 
rector for Study Abroad, the one 
student who was scheduled to go 
to Japan this semester had to sus- 
pend her program. 

The Hopkins community has 
recognized the recent disasters 
that Japan has endured. The Hop- 
kins Chapter of the Red Cross and 
the Japanese Students Association 
are planning to hold fundraisers. 
The Office of Multicultural Affairs 
sent e-mails to Hopkins’s Japanese 
community offering counseling to 
any who needs it. 

The JSI in particular is spear- 
heading the effort to help Japan. 

“Right now we have a dona- 
tion box that we’ve been col- 
lecting donations in,” Chat- 
tophadhay said. “We've ordered 
wristbands which we're trying to 
sell on campus.” Chattophadhay 
said that they were also looking 
to get charity performers. 

So far, the JSI reported to have 
collected a little over a thousand 
dollars. 

“We pooled the money with 
the Japanese American Students 
Union (JASU), a D.C. coalition 


on why more students are choos- 
ing to apply to Hopkins. He said 
that there are several reasons 
why more are choosing Hopkins. 

According to Latting, students 
want to attend a university with 
a strong reputation, not only 
in the U.S. but in the world and 
which is home to professors at 
the top of their field. They want 
to go to schools that they see as 
a good investment for the rest of 
their lives. 

He says that Hopkins specifi- 
cally has a reputation for being 
academically rigorous and has 
all those qualities. Students who 
choose to come here have a sense 
of purpose and know that Hop- 
kins is not a party school. 

That being said, he said that 
the perceptions and reality of 
the social life here are on the up- 
swing. 

“The perceptions are quite ex- 
treme and we're really looking 
to make those more in balance,” 
Latting said. 

And now that the University 
has succeeded in persuading 
students to apply, it is seeking to 
persuade them to enroll. 


“We have a yery, strong class, 


‘and so the job for the next month 


is for us to sell Hopkins to the 
[admitted students]/” O’Shea 
said. “We will be telling students 
why they are making the right 
choice to come here.” 

There are several ways in 
which Hopkins is working to 
aggressively recruit students. 


of Japanese university student 
groups, who donated it to the 
Japanese Red Cross,” Chattoph- 
adhay. “We're also trying to col- 
laborate with the Hopkins Red 
Cross chapter.” 

Tei appreciated the support 
she gets from the Hopkins com- 
munity, especially her fellow stu- 
dents. 

" “My friends have been so 
nice,” Tei said, “They are truly 
concerned about my country.” 

However, relative to past di- 
sasters, some feel that the Hop- 
kins community did not have 
an adequate response to Japan's 
crises. 

“Compared to after Haiti, this 
is really nothing,” said Chat- 
tophadhay, “Japan is a well-de- 
veloped country compared to 
Haiti. But this disaster is not in 
the magnitude of anything prior. 
I don’t think people recognize 
how much help they need.” 

“I’m worried,” said Tei, “There 
are 30 to 40 million people living 
[in the harmed areas]. There is 
concern.” 

Meagan Young, a junior who 
did research last summer in Kyo- 
to in earthquake engineering, 
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A new program called SOHOP, 
which stands for Spring Open 
House and Overnight Program, 
is underway. The program will 
welcome students and parents 
to Hopkins and will allow stu- 
dents to stay at Hopkins over- 
night. 

That is a change from pre- 
vious years, wherein students 
stayed at Hopkins only for the 
day. The Program is meant to 
increase interaction between ad- 
mitted students and the Hopkins 
student body. 

“We're trying to bring Hop- 
kins students together with ad- 
mitted students much more than 
we've done in the past,” Latting 
said. 

Other strategies include hav- 
ing current Hopkins students e- 
mail admitted students in their 
regions, setting up interactive 
websites for admitted students, 
and hosting welcome receptions 
around the country such as in 
New York City, Boston, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. 

The focus is not on getting 
more applicants necessarily, but 
rather, getting the students who 
hayeybeen.given., the, chance to 
enroll to accept ey offers. That 
said, Latting clarified that a low 
acceptance rate and a high yield 
rate are not everything. 

“Admit rate is not an end in 
and of itself, nor is yield,” Latting 
said. “Ultimately what matters 
is the qualities of the kids who 
come here in the fall.” 


Hopkins Japanese students concerned with disaster at home 


also felt that Hopkins should be 
more active in helping Japan. 

“Students did a lot of fund- 
raising and there was a lot of 
initial support, and that’s great, 
but then they kind of dropped,” 
Young said. “I would really like 
to see Hopkins do a little more.” 

Young suggested that not only 
should student groups advertise 
more to the student body, but 
also that more professors get in- 
volved. 

“There's one professor who 
went to Japan to survey the 
damage, but that’s nothing com- 
pared to how many professors 
got involved with Haiti,” Young 
said. “I hope the administration 
uses their connection to help 
send more people over there. I 
don’t know why we're not as in- 
vested as Haiti.” 

She also stressed the impor- 
tance of helping Japan, not only 
for the sake of those who were 
stricken by the natural disasters, 
but for ours as well. 

“Japan is the 3rd-ranked coun- 
try in terms of economy, and if it 
falls we all fall with it. We need 
to prevent even the chance of that 
happening,” Young said. 
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Pasta primavera is a healthy yet delicious option Istanbul's history makes ita 
| greal study abroad destination 


ow that 


break has 


definitely 


spring 
come 
and gone, it feels 
like there should 
be 
spring weather outside. Some- l 
how, it’s still cold and windy. 
So, for those of you like me who 


1/4 tsp red pepper flakes 

1/2 cup heavy cream 

1 pound fresh or dried fettuc- 
cine 


4 cup minced garlic 

1/2 Tbsp fresh lemon juice 
grated Parmesan cheese (for 

serving) 


are just waiting for spring, here’s 


a dish to get you in the springy 


mood: Pasta Primavera. 


Actually, the real reason | 
picked this recipe is because it’s a 
great and healthy option. I found 
this recipe in “The America’s Test 
Kitchen Family Cookbook,” and 
I was drawn to it for its variety 
of veggies combined with some 
great flavors like basil, garlic and 


pepper flakes. 


I followed the recipe exactly 
except I used tomato and spin- 
ach pasta instead of plain white 


pasta. 


This change added a little 
extra flavor and, as a bonus, the 
green and orange noodles were 
a great addition to the dish’s ap- 
pearance. Remember, the fresher 
your ingredients, the better the 
dish will be! The recipe might 
seem a little long, but this recipe 
is very manageable and definite- 


ly worth your time. 
Try it out! 


Ingredients: 
3 tbsp unsalted butter 


1 pound asparagus (1 bunch) 


1 zucchini 

8 ounces of 
mushrooms 

1 cup frozen peas 

2 garlic cloves 

salt and pepper 


1 (14.5-ounce) can diced toma- 


toes 


white button 


Directions: 

1. Bring 4 quarts of water to 
boil in a large pot. 

2. Meanwhile, melt 1 tbsp of 
butter on a skillet over medium- 


ee. ® é 


We 


Pasta Primavera is made with various vegetables and spices, and makes for a tasty and healthy meal. 


high heat. Cut off the rough ends 
of the asparagus and cut them 
into l-inch pieces. Transfer the 
asparagus into the pan and cook 
until tender (about 5 minutes). 
Then put them in a medium- 
sized bowl. 

2. Next, add another tbsp of 
butter into the skillet over me- 
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dium heat. Cut the zucchini in 
half the long way, and then cut 
each half in half again the long 


4. Stir in the peas and minced 
garlic until fragrant (around 15 
Add this mixture 


seconds). to 


Way. Add the bowl of 
these into Borko the other veg- 
the skillet gles, and salt 
and cook un- G Fi d C | : and pepper to 
til slightly vest 00 0 umnist taste. 

browned 5. Add to- 


(about 5 minutes). Transfer the 
zucchini into the bowl with the 


asparagus. 
2 


3. Add the last tbsp of but- 
ter into the skillet over medium 


matoes with their juice and the 
red pepper flakes to the skillet 
over medium heat until the to- 
matoes have a thickened a bit 
(around 5 minutes). Next, stir in 
_ the cream and 


simmer — until 
the sauce be- 
/comes a little 
} thicker and 


i reduces a_ bit 
® (another 5 min- 
; utes). Remove 
the skillet from 
the heat and 
cover. 
6. When the 
‘| water is boil- 
jing, stir in 1] 
| tbsp of salt 


and the fettuc- 
cine. Cook the 
pasta to your 
liking. 

6. Reserve 
1/2 cup of the 


COURTESY OF ALLISON BORKO pasta cooking 


heat. Cut mushrooms thinly and 
in half. Add these to the skil- 
let and cook for 5 minutes. The 
recipe calls for each veggie to 
be cooked separately because it 
gives the cook more control over 
the browning of each veggie and 
it helps maintain the fresh color 
and taste. 


water, drain 


the pasta and | 


return it to the pot. Add in the 
veggies, tomato mixture, basil 
and lemon juice. Toss to coat the 
pasta thoroughly. Salt and pep- 
per to taste however you like. 
Add the pasta water to loosen 
the sauce before serving. Serve 
with Parmesan’ cheese sepa- 
rately. 


Sugar and Chained Desires: sex shops to enhance your sex life 


‘ve realized recently that 
Hopkins students have no 
idea where to go for help 
when it comes to reliable 
information about supplies 
they need for a healthy sex life. 


And I don't 
mean condoms 
or lube. I know 
a lot of the stu- 
dent population 
don’t really get off 
campus much to 
explore Baltimore 
and those who do 
often think that a 
good portion of 
the city is incred- 
ibly sketchy. 

So it stands to 
reason that they 


wouldn’t think 
that they could 
find clean sex 


shops around here that would 
be anything other than awkward 


and creepy. 


Thank god that’s not true. 
Easily accessed from campus are 
a few comfortable, friendly and 
non-intrusive adult shops that 
should be utilized both for prod- 


ucts and information. 


I completely understand if 
any of you feel awkward to walk 
into an “adult” store. The first 
time I wandered into one, I’m 
pretty sure I didn’t stop blushing 


the whole time. 


Seriously though, it shouldn’t 
be embarrassing to go to a sex 
shop. Despite the insane taboo 
that our culture puts on sex, 
there are some things you can 
only get from a proper shop 
with a knowledgeable worker. 
It’s really a resource that should 
be used, not be a dirty little se- 


cret tucked away. 


Katelin Witzke 


“Beyond Sex-Ea” 


A clean reliable shop is far saf- 
er to buy from than an unknown 
source off the Internet. I know 
it’s easy and anonymous to buy 
toys offline but most of the time 
you have no idea what you're 
actually getting. While reviews 
work well if you know what to 
look for, going into a store and 
being able to ask a clerk makes 
all the difference. 

Especially when a big part 
of finding toys that fit you indi- 
vidually is experience. And for 
those who don’t have personal 
experience, it helps to know 
someone who can steer you in 
the right direction for beginner 
products. 

The variety of toys on the 
market can be absolutely daunt- 
ing sometimes and not all of 
them are reliable or safe to use. 

Which makes knowing where to 
go for them very helpful. 
‘So far my favorite shop 
around campus has to be Sugar, 
located in Hampden. Though, it 


does mostly cater to women and 
gay men. It is a completely non- 
intimidating boutique. Rath- 
er than the standard sketchy 
shelves of products (of varying 
quality), Sugar offers a smaller 
selection of well- 
priced toys that 
are known for 
their quality. 

One of the best 
parts of the store 
though is that 
they keep a store 
copy of every item 
they sell on dis- 
play, which any of 
the staff are more 
than willing to 
show you and ex- 
plain all the pros 
and cons of. 

Despite being 
small they also 

have a wonderful book selec- 
tion from how-to guides to 
more lifestyle guides. It’s not 
for those who are looking for 
novelties or anything too kinky, 
but if you’re looking for a toy 
for personal or partner use, it’s 
a great first stop. 

In addition, the staff is won- 
derful. They have that perfect 
balance of being respectful of 
how awkward of a shopping ex- 
perience it can be and being more 
than willing to answer any ques- 
tions about products. 

They also have the added bo- 
nus of offering a variety of class- 
es on different topics. 

Another good find that’s eas- 
ily accessed from campus has 
to be Chained Desires down in 
Mount Vernon. Being just off of 
Read St. means it’s a quick walk 
from the JHMI. 

This is much more of an any- 
and-everyone-is-welcome _ kind 
of shop. Though, it definitely fo- 
cuses on a much more special- 
ized crowd. 


While they carry the normal 
array of toys for all general pref- 
erences, most of their products 
are focused on fetishist and the 
BDSM community. For the more 
adventurous they offer a great 
selection of bondage gear and fe- 
tish wear. 

Again this is a place where 
you should really take advantage 
of the staff. They’re both knowl- 
edgeable about their products 
and have plenty of information 
about the communities. they 
serve. Especially with a specialty 
shop like this, having a well-in- 
formed staff is absolutely imper- 
ative. oe A 

Considering the communi- 
ties they cater to, these are prod- 
ucts that need to be used only 
by those who are well-informed 
about what they’re doing. Even if 
the staff can’t answer every ques- 


tion, they will point you in the 
right direction. 

And it’s nice to know that 
this is a place where you won't 
be uncomfortable buying 
kinkier stuff. It’s an extremely 
friendly shop that really tries to 
focus on making the experience 
as comfortable and discrete as 
possible. 

There are a few other decent 
shops in the area, but these two 
have proven to be everything an 
adult shop should be: reliable, 
clean and knowledgeable. For a 
campus that usually prides itself 


on knowing what we’re talking 
about, it seems like this is one of 
those things that most of us have 
blinders on. 

I know how much of a bad 
reputation sex shops tend to get, 
but not all of them are mortify- 
ingly sketchy. 

There’s nothing embarrassing 
about utilizing the resources out 
there for you. 


Besides, sometimes you just | 


want something to spice up your 


sex life with and need a little ad- | 


vice on. And you never know 
what you'll find in a sex shop. 


o you've decided that 

you want to study 

abroad and the next 
question is, where? 

Should you go to 

France? England? Australia? 

Those are all great choices, but 

study abroad is a once-in-a-life- 


time experience and you want to 
make sure you have explored all 


of your options before making 
a decision. I'm here to help you 
think outside of the box a little 


and look at places that are not on 
your radar. This week, we are go- 
ing to look at the self-proclaimed 
culture capital of Europe that is 
Istanbul, Turkey 

Istanbul, the modern name of 
the 
merly 
Constanti- 
nople, has been 
the capital of 
three major 
world empires: the Roman Em- 
pire, the Byzantine Empire and 
the Ottoman Empire. It is also the 
only city in the world that spans 
two continents: Europe and Asia 
(when you cross the bridge over 
the Bosporus you are greeted with 
a sign saying either “Welcome to 
Asia” or “Welcome to Europe”). 

The city is filled with remnants 
of Turkey’s rich history, from sul- 
tans’ palaces and their harems 
to the Hagia Sophia, the famous 
church-turned mosque-turned 
museum. But Istanbul is also 
an extremely metropolitan city 
filled with apartment buildings, 
public transportation and shop- 
ping districts. Istanbul is truly a 
city where east meets west. On 
Istiklal Street, you can pop into 
one store and buy a Turkish ce- 
ramic bowl and then go next door 
and buy a pair of designer jeans, 
grab a shish kabab or some kuru 
(a bean dish) for dinner and then 
go drink tea (cay) and smoke 
hookah at a local bar. 

Some people might say “Oh, 
but Turkey is dangerous. It’s in 
the Middle East!” Please ignore 
these people. There are dangers 
and risks involved in travel and 
study abroad no matter where 
you are. Turkey, or at least the 
western part, is very developed 
and forward thinking. The state 
is completely secular and has no 
tolerance for religious extrem- 
ism in the least. In fact, for the 
past decade or so, Turkey has 
been attempting to join the Eu- 
ropean Union, and in the process 


city  for- 
known 


as 


Hats olf to headgear, if you can pull off 


ats are a strange, 

but very influen- 

tial accessory in 

society today. I 

say strange only 
because not everyone can wear 
them — myself, for example. 
When I say hats, you might think 
of baseball caps, or if you are fa- 
miliar with the material I cover 
in my articles, you might think 
of bowlers or 
fedoras. Fret 
not, I plan to 
address several 
different kinds 
of hats. 

Hats have 
taken a big turn 
throughout the 
last century. 
What we might 
call formal hats 
were common- 
place in the 
past: bowlers, 
top hats, etc. But 
those faded away and eventu- 
ally caps came out. The popular 
baseball cap we know today got 
its design in the ‘40s; however, the 
concept of the baseball cap grew in 
popularity through the late 1800s 
and early 1900s. 

Fedoras and bowlers, on the 
other hand, were popular in the 
‘20s through the ‘60s, but quick- 
ly died out in the ‘70s. Fedoras 
made a comeback after they be- 
came standard apparel for char- 
acters and celebrities such as In- 
diana Jones, Freddy Kruger and 
Michael Jackson. I’ve seen people 
on campus wear them as well; 
if anything, it’s made me notice 
them. Top hats, though, have not 
made any real comeback; | imag- 
ine the oldest generations wear- 
ing them to formal gatherings 
— maybe the Hopkins Club — 
but otherwise, T-Pain wore a top 
hat to the 2008 American Music 
Awards, and Punxsutawney 
Groundhog Club members wear 


Ja 


auftre Bismayer 
“Above the Cut” 


them every year for Groundhog’s 
Day. 

Other hats are common, but 
less frequent at Hopkins. Skulls 
caps or beanies as well as flat 
caps are quite popular in some 
styles. Cowboy hats and other 
variants ‘such as ten-gallon hats 
are still popular out west. Plus, 
there are many religious styles 
such as the Jewish Yarmulke, 

and foreign hat 

styles such as 
the East Afri- 
can Kofia_ that 
are popular, 
but might not 
be worn by the 
general public 
in the United 

States. 

I'd love to 
wear a hat; I 
think a fedora 
or a flat cap 
would be nice 

to wear every day. 
I also have a Polska baseball cap 
from the 2006 World Cup that 
would be perfect for supporting 
my heritage; however, hats don’t 
look good on me. Many people 
face this same problem — usu- 
ally they don’t look right or don’t 
form to the head properly. The 
shape of my head and my hair- 
style don’t agree with hats. I per- 
sonally feel that bangs should 
not poke out under the brim of a 
baseball cap — that means you, 
Justin Bieber. So, I would tuck 
my hair under the front of my 
hat, which then gives me horrible 
hat hair. Also, the shape of my 
head causes the hat to “crease” 
the hair on the back of my head, 
creating a weird ripple. I just look 
terrible, and there are others who 
can identify with me. My mother 
always tells me that she can nev- 
er wear hats because they just 
don’t look good on her. Sadly, 
people like me can only admire 
hats from afar or purchase them 


and never wear them. I will ad- 
mit that I get jealous on occasion 
when I see someone wearing a 
great hat that I know would look 
awful on me. 

I should address hats and high 
fashion. Baseball caps are not 
something ever to be considered 
“formal”; they are baseball caps, 
meant to keep the sun out of one’s 
eyes at the game. Also, I don’t re- 
ally care for flat-brimmed caps 
or wearing caps backwards — as 
mentioned, they are supposed to 
keep the sun out of your eyes. A 
flat brim blocks a considerably 
smaller amount of sun than a 
curved brim, and backwards the 
brim isn’t doing anything except 
covering one’s neck. Fedoras are 
great hats because they can be 
both formal and caspal. Howev- 
er, | think they always make one 
appear more formal even if they 
are worn with a casual outfit. Top 
hats are definitely formal; a suit 
at 100 percent perfection would 
be taken up ‘another 10 with the 
addition of a top hat, but as men- 
tioned, 


Banker 
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they have made many reforms 
to bring the country up to Euro- 
pean standards. Walking around 
Istanbul with a group of two or 
three girls, | felt completely safe, 
even at night! 

So now that I’ve piqued your 
interest, you might be wonder- 
ing what types of opportunities 
there are to study abroad in Is- 
tanbul. 

For a short visit, the Univer- 
sity of Maryland offers a class in 
Istanbul over intersession called 
“Turkey: Education and the 
Islamism-Secularism Debate.” 
| can personally vouch for this 
class because I just took it over 
this past intersession. The class 
covers Turkish 
history from 
the beginning 
the Otto- 
Empire 

until present 
day with a focus on religion and 
education, The teacher, Kevin 
McClure, is young, extremely 
knowledgeable and _ incredibly 
relatable. The class was small 
and we lived in groups of four in 
apartments on a charming side 
street right next to the Galata 
Tower. I highly recommend it! 

For a longer stay, you can either 
enroll directly into a Turkish uni- 
versity such as Bogazici (probably 
the best university in Turkey — 
and the classes are taught in Eng- 
lish!), or chose a program such as 
CIEE, which gives students with 
interests as varied as engineering, 
business and history a chance to 
experience Istanbul firsthand for 
either a semester or a full year at 
Koc University. 

A huge benefit to this program 
is that no previous language ex- 
perience is necessary, and they 
offer Turkish language courses 
at all levels during the program, 
which is taught entirely in Eng- 
lish. 

For scholarship opportunities, 
check out the John E. Bowman 
Travel Grants, which are specifi- 
cally given to students who want 
to study in non-traditional loca- 
tions. Minority students should 
also check out the Robert B. Bai- 
ley Scholarship. CIEE also has its 
own scholarships for students 
who demonstrate need and aca- 
demic excellence. 

So whether you plan on study- 
ing abroad next semester or in 
three years time, keep Istanbul 
in mind — you'll be glad you did! 


the look 


would expect to see no less than 
Washington’s army at Trenton fol- 
lowing you. A beaver hat, which 
looks like a top hat, was made of 
felted beaver fur and was easily 
shaped into other hat styles such as 
the Kepi worn by the French Army 
during the 20th century. One ver- 
sion of the beaver hat, although the 
name escapes me, looked like a top 
hat, but had a very deep and point- 
ed brow, almost like a beak. I first 
saw this in a black and white film 
as a boy and wanted to have it; for- 
tunately, I realized that hats and I 
don’t mix well and did not pursue 
getting one. | would, however, be 
delighted to see this hat grace the 
streets again. 

In the past, hats were a major 
part of greeting other people. A 
man would tip his hat to a lady 
or two men would tip their hats 
to each other. Today, however, we 
do something a bit different. Even 
as hats and tipping hats have dis- 


appeared, men occasionally greet 
close friends or acknowledge them 
in passing with a slight nod or ris- 
ing of the 


they head, each 
have mean- 
fallen ing “hel- 
out of lo” and 
style. “what's 
There up” —_re- 
are a few spectfully, 
hats that Hats 
I think are inter- 
would esting: 
be epic they go 
if they back to the 
came times of 
ba "eek COURTESY OF WWWUNCRATE.COM the Greeks 
— usu- A fedora can go with either a casual or formal outfit. and span 
ally only into mod- 


seen at heritage or historical resto- 
ration sites, but fancy nonetheless. 
The colonial tricorne hat, as worn 
by the minutemen during the 
American Revolution, would prob- 
ably be considered a regal hat in 


this day and age. Walk into chem- 


istry lecture with this and people 


ern day with the baseball cap. In 
the future we might adapt a new 
hat. I envision the cyber-visor, a 
colored rim of energy that floats 
above the forehead, keeping the 
sun out of the eyes of hyper-ball 
watchers on Mars. we can only 
imagine. 
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Editorials 


\ew policies on drug testing 


Aside from its men’s and women’s la- 
crosse teams, Hopkins has all Division III 
sports teams. The current NCAA drug poli- 
cies mandate that only Division III sports 
teams be subjected to random drug testing 
during their postseasons. However, recent 
changes in Hopkins athletic policies now 
mandate that all student athletes be tested 
randomly throughout the season. Accord- 
ing to Hopkins, the reason for the change 
in policy is to “keep the health and safety of 
our student athletes in mind.” 

The Editorial Board has concerns about 
the new policy for a number of reasons. 

First, the given reason for the change 
is ambiguous. It could imply that there is 
concern about rising drug use among the 
athletes at Hopkins. Such an increase could 
have serious implications, not just for ath- 
letes, but also for the whole undergraduate 
community. However, if this is the case, 
Hopkins has a responsibility to its student 
body to be more forthcoming about this 
trend. 

If the Hopkins drug testing initiative is 
merely preventative, then it is not an effec- 
tive use of funds. If current systems of edu- 
cation and support are working i.e. if Hop- 
kins athletes do not have drug problems, 
then there is no need to implement such a 
rigorous program. Why is the policy being 
instituted now? 

Under the new policies, athletes who 


have been selected for testing will be noti- 
fied 48 hours before their test appointment. 

[his page agrees that 48-hour notice is 
not only reasonable, but also logistically es- 
sential. The grace period does undermine 
the program’s ability to test for alcohol con- 
sumption, though, because 48 hours is am- 
ple time for alcohol to clear an individual’s 
system. 

his loophole is confusing and begs the 
question of whether or not the program will 
actually be effective in discouraging alcohol 
consumption. 

Many athletes at Hopkins complain that 
their sports teams are already strapped for 
funding and that these new tests are an 
unnecessary cost. Hopkins Athletics has 
responded by saying that the money was 
already accounted for in their budget, and 
that spending on drug testing is “already 
planned.” This does not change the fact 
that it is an expense though, and Hopkins is 
paying for it in lieu of funding teams. 

Hopkins needs to be far more transpar- 
ent about its reasons for adopting such 
stringent drug testing policies at a DIIl 
school where the NCAA mandates nothing 
of the sort. If the policy is indicative of ex- 
cessive drug use among athletes, Hopkins 
must address this with the broader com- 
munity. If not, then there is no need for 
Hopkins to throw money at independent 
drug testing. 


Maintaining expensive prosthetics 


Hopkins senior Dylan Goldberg’s ability 
to walk depends on his prosthetic leg. How- 
ever, as a result of his insurance company’s 
inconsistent policy, he is unable to have his 
now ailing prosthetic repaired. 

The struggle began when Goldberg origi- 
nally needed a prosthetic. and the only one 
his insurance company, Oxford, would cov- 
er was a hydraulic knee that used technol- 
ogy developed just after World War II. 

Goldberg fought against the company’s 
ruling and finally won his case by appeal- 
ing to the New York State Insurance Com- 
mission. The Commission found that he 
was indeed entitled to much more advanced 
technology. 

Yet Oxford has recently decided not to 
pay to maintain the prosthetic which they 
helped to purchase. And in the State of 
Maryland insurance companies are not re- 
quired to insure maintenance of prosthet- 
ics. This page believes, however, that insur- 
ance companies must be held accountable 

for their commitments. Hopkins, the largest 
non-government employer in Maryland, is 
in a unique position of both politcal and in- 
tellectual influence. It should use this lever- 
age to lobby on behalf of its students and 
the larger Maryland community. 


Additionally, Oxford should honor its 
commitments and maintain Goldberg's 
prosthetic leg because as a public company, 
positive image should be perceived as valu- 
able. Lack of support for the insured makes 
other consumers wary about doing busi- 
ness with Oxford. 

Ultimately, though, other than providing 
pressure in the Court of Public Opinion, it 
is difficult to change the interests of profit- 
seeking companies. 

This is why we believe that the state must 
mandate Oxford’s support of these types 
of claims. Insurance companies may argue 
that this or any additional burden is sim- 
ply transferred to premium payers, many 
of whom would not be able to afford insur- 
ance at all if every aspect of every medi- 
cal scenario were insured. This is true, but 
premium payers already contribute to the 
initial purchase of prosthetics. Why should 
they pay for this if patients will not actu- 
ally be able to use their prosthetics for life? 
An increase resulting from prosthetic main- 
tenance would not be for some outlandish 
disease, but rather for a condition that can- 
not improve. It is not as though prosthetics 
cease to be necessary at any point for the 
individuals who use them. 


Inconsistent communication 


Every year Hopkins informs students 
about increases in tuition through school- 
wide e-mails. The messages provide the 
administration with an opportunity to give 
students information and notice of what are 
inevitably rising tuition prices. The e-mails 
present data explaining changes and detail 
the necessity of any increases. — 

This year, though, there was no such e- 
mail. Students were either left wondering 
how much tuition had been increased, or re- 
mained blissfully ignorant of the hike. The 
University posted the information online 
and a brief article ran in the JHU Gazette. 
The University has stated that some years 


— without rhyme or reason — they decide 
not to send an e-mail about tuition. 

Naturally, this page is happy that tuition 
is being increased by a relatively small in- 
crement. Yet the editorial staff of The News- 
Letter contends that an e-mail would help 
to explain some surprising features of this 
year’s adjustments. For example, the tu- 
ition for one Hopkins graduate program is 
increasing by more than 20 percent (under- 
graduate tuition increased by 3.9 percent). 

When the University makes decisions 
that are vital to both the institution and 
students’ personal finances, they have a 
duty to communicate. 
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By AARON JONES 


n March 19, 2011, 

tion of countries be an 

their air war against the 

Pr Gaddafi forces 

Libya. Gaddafi’s _ loval- 

ist troops have been devastated by the 

bombardment to the point that the anti- 

Gaddafi rebels have been able to regain 

momentum and push back the loyalists, 

making significant gains. 

Preside nt 
Obama _ has laid 
out a sort of ratio- 

nale for 


a coali- 


in 


America’s 


involvement, but 
it has come short. 
While it is noble 
and just to pro- 
tect people from 
the violence and 
brutality of dicta- 


tors, the American 
people have a right 
to know what is the 
mission that is be- 
ing pursued, and 
whether we are ie 
willing to accept an XZ 
outcome that leaves 
Gaddafi in power. ' 
We are still waiting 
for an answer. 

In his speech on 
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OPINIONS 


Ubama’s mixed message over Libya 


By ruling out the use of ground troops, Obama is not going far enough to oust Gaddafi 


though the air war were not happen- 
ing 

The NATO mission was doomed to 
failure, and then NATO members start- 
ed discussing the use of ground forces. 
Since any mission of that magnitude 
would have required President Clinton 
to send the United States’ Army and Ma- 
rine Corps troops to fight in Kosovo, the 
decision laid with him. 

While Clinton did not want to send 
ground troops, he did not tie his hands 


way to Tripoli and force Gaddafi out, but 
that will likely take a long time, espe- 
cially since so few members of the oppo- 
sition are militarily trained. This is not 
to mention the fact that we still do not 
really know who these rebels are, and 
what their intentions will be should they 
get in power. 

[he fact of the matter is that we need 
to have a clear endgame, a clear way to 
measure a victory that sets goals and 
objectives. If the objective is to force 

Gaddafi to the negoti- 

ating table by leading 

a bombing campaign, 

then we should be pre- 


Linebacker operations 
| of the Vietnam War, and 
we should be prepared 
to send ground forces to 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


lan Scott 
Personal responsibility tor energy 
sell-sulficiency 


merica stands for a lot of 

things. Chief among them 

is freedom. | hope that ev- 

° eryone in America could 
name the freedoms grant- 

ed by the First Amendment. These em- 


| blematically American freedoms include 


pared for a lengthy air | 
| campaign similar to the 


maintain a peacekeep- | 


ing, mission, 

If the objective is to 
< aid the opposition in 
forcing Gaddafi out, then 
we must be prepared for 
| the use of Special Forces 
in the region to train 
the rebels, and it is im- 
perative that we find out 
whether or not they actu- 
ally do have significant 


Monday, Obama 

elucidated — what 

this war would not be; it would not be 
another Iraq. The use of ground troops 
is clearly off the table for Obama, and 
this shows a flaw in his plan for regime 
change. How can Obama dictate any 
terms to Gaddafi when he has limited 
our military to only air strikes? 

If the president gained inspiration 
from recent history and thought that 
the Kosovo war was a good model for 
successfully defeating a brutal mur- 
derous dictator, then he did not exam- 
ine it closely. When President Clinton 
and NATO went to war against Serbia, 
the air campaign lasted much longer 
than anyone had expected. The Serbi- 
an forces were continuing their geno- 
cide against the ethnic Albanians as 


Should American citizens be looting the bill tor large 


By WOLFGANG ALDERS 


n the last Opinions section, there 
was an article endorsing Indiana 
governor Mitch Daniels for presi- 
dential candidacy in 2012. This ar- 
ticle, “The Man With a Plan: Mitch 
Daniels for President,” cited Mr. Dan- 
iels’s desire to cut spending in entitle- 
ments as the primary reason for why he 
should be president. 
Every politician 


by taking them completely off the table. 
When it seemed that NATO would not 
back down from its objectives against 
Milosevic, the Russian government put 
pressure on Milosevic, and he eventu- 
ally backed down. There are flaws with 
this comparison in that Gaddafi and his 
family really have no incentive to back 
down. Gaddafi and his sons are set up 
heavily in Libya where Milosevic always 
had Serbia to retreat to. 

Without Gaddafi gone, the safety of the 
people, whom the Coalition was so quick 


—_ — ties with Al-Qaeda. 
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Also, if the objective 
is to ensure Gaddafi 
goes, we cannot take the use of ground 


forces off of the table. Aircraft cannot | 


capture people and aircraft cannot po- 
lice an area to make sure atrocities do 
not occur. Air power is useful, but it is 
limited. Obama must commit to some 
form of strategy that has an achievable 
objective and he must truly make his 


case to the American people and to the | 


Libyans. If he cannot do that, then he 


has no business risking the lives of our | 


servicemen and women in another war. 


to protect, will not exist when the air: wars-—£.£$22@@§$@ O———— 
ends. Gaddafi is not likely to give up pow- 


er diplomatically; he has no reason to. 
The air campaign could support the 
opposition forces until they get all the 


came president. 

What is his solution? Mitch Daniels 
wants to cut entitlement spending. Ac- 
cording to his endorsement in the Opin- 
ions section of this News-Letter, Mitch 
Daniels thinks that, “Americans will 
agree to make a few sacrifices.” 

GE, ExxonMobil, Citibank, Wells 
Fargo, Boeing and Bank of America 
all pay less in federal income taxes 
than you have in your wallet right 


| Aaron Jones is a senior International Studies 
and economics double major from Baltimore, 
Ma. 


All the while, they outsource American 
jobs overseas. 

A big myth is that poor, unemployed 
people suck up federal money through 
welfare. In fact, the largest recipients of 
federal welfare are corporations. 

Boeing, Lockheed Martin and the 
others of the top five defense contrac- 
tors in the United States received a 
combined $107 billion from the U.S. 
government last year, so they could 


the right to choose which car you drive 
and how environmentally friendly you 
want to be. 

Americans exercise this right with 
pride. One of the culture shocks I ex- 
perience when I travel abroad is how 
cramped the cars are. | hate seeing 
ghastly Smart Cars litter the sidewalks 
instead of spacious SUV’s and mini- 
vans. 

Nowhere else in the world (except 
maybe in a place like Dubai) could Las 


| Vegas, an entirely unnatural oasis in the 


desert, exist. These are some of the as- 
pects that make America so desirable a 


| place to live; Americans dream big and 


build bigger. 

In the past few decades the en- 
vironmental impact of our lavish 
lifestyles have caught up with us. 
Greenhouse gases, largely of our own 
emission, are irrevocably changing 
the world. Without immediate and 
drastic change, crops might very well 
start dying and sea levels will change 
so much that we might not be able to 
support life. 

So too has the world’s largest cartel, 
OPEC, affected Americans’ lifestyles 
through its manipulation of gas prices. 
In the ‘70s, gas prices were so high that 
speed limits and gas mileage require- 
ments were implemented. 

Americans soon forgot about this 
lesson and history repeated itself only 
a few years ago. People only seem to 
pay attention when gas prices skyrock- 
et. 

Thomas Friedman, columnist for The 
New York Times stated in his speech at 
Hopkins a few weeks ago that he thinks 
it would take a spike in oil prices to $200 
a barrel for significant action to be taken 
in America. 


corporations? 


President Obama’s Council on Jobs and 
Competitiveness. Such a callous insult to 
the American worker is hardly unchar- 
acteristic at this point. 

The previous article endorsing Dan- 
iels stated that he would hike the re- 
tirement age to reduce Social Security 
and gut the very idea of Medicare by 
no longer maintaining it as a free pro- 
vider of healthcare for the less fortu- 
nate. 

American workers have 


talks about cutting 
spending and reducing 
deficit. Most concern 
themselves with petty 
initiatives that sound 
good to voters but in 
actuality do very little. 
For instance, the recent 
push by Republicans to 
de-fund National Pub- 
lic Radio would theo- 
retically save Americans 
about 90 million dollars 
— less than half of what 


the U.S. government 
spends per day in Af- 
ghanistan. 


According to the FY 
2010 Federal Budget, the 
three largest portions 
of spending are Medi- 
care and Medicaid, at | 9 =~" > 
‘$743 billion, Social Secu- 
rity at $695 billion and 
Defense 
spending, at $663 bil- | 
lion, an increase of 12.7 | 
percent since the year 
before. All told, these 
three categories make 
up 60 percent of the en- 


Department | ORE: 


fuss 


1 U3 Free Paradise | 


tire federal budget. 

Military spending itself is calcu- 
lated to exceed a trillion dollars, if one 
factors in pensions to veterans and the 
interest on debt incurred from the last 
two wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

There are really only two ways to dra- 
matically reduce the federal deficit in the 
United States: One either has to reduce 
military spending drastically, or reduce 
Hes spending. :. 
gat ea like most politicians, 
this. But, like most 
Idn’t a lay a finger on 


s 


et if he somehow be- | 


now. When America was in the deep- 
est part of its recession, CEOs of these 
companies were making $6 million to 
$30 million a year in salaries, and even 
more in bonuses. 

Though the corporate tax rate is offi- 
cially 35 percent, hardly any of the larg- 
est corporations actually pay it. Through 
legal loopholes, political influence and 
an offshore location, most corporations 
manage to avoid paying taxes entirely. 


“Wovfgeng Alder is a freshman debe 
Lap Be ead 7 California. 
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make weaponry for use in war against 
third world countries. 

ConAgra gets the bulk of American 
farm subsidies, $246 billion since 1995, 
so they can contribute to the obesity 
epidemic in America by propagating 
high fructose corn syrup and cheap 
beef, ridden with antibiotics. 

And these people shouldn't be the 
ones to make sacrifices? What lunacy! 

Of course, this madness is to be ex- 


pected when revolving-door pout are 


the norm in Washington. 
Just recently, the chief executive of 


GE, Jeffrey Immelt, was inducted to ean 


seen their yearly incomes 
erode for the last four de- 
cades. 

Americans work harder 
and longer and with less va- 
cation time or healthcare ben- 
efits than any other worker in 
the first world. 

Are workers the ones who 
need to make sacrifices for the 
greater good? 

Can it really be that main- 
stream politicians openly dis- 
cuss cutting benefits for regular 
Americans, while corporations 
pay nothing in federal taxes 
and receive government bail- 
outs and subsidies? 

Most Americans go about 
their daily lives, concerning 
themselves with family, work 
and leisure. 

For most Americans, poli- 
tics exists in a stratum above 
their heads, interesting to talk 
about but far removed. 

The actions of the corpo- 
rately influenced U.S. govern- 
ment affect few enough Amer- 
icans directly that there is 
little cause for social upheaval 
or + outrage. 

Americans will probably “agree to 
make a few sacrifices.” For now. The 
super-rich continue to insulate them- 
selves against recession, the American 
government continues to invade and 
occupy foreign nations, military-in- 
dustrialists like Haliburton continue 
to profit from war and corporations 
continue to buy political power. 

But how long can it go on for? Fear 


the day, rich and powerful, when | 
_ Americans finally declare, “I’m mad @ as” 
hell, and I’m 
more!” j 


\ not going to i it any- 


This is not an article about global 
warming. I know that some people do 
not believe in it and I am not in the 
right place to authoritatively rule one 
way or the other. This article concerns 
America’s immediate future in political 
affairs. 

Since the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
America has been the one global hege- 
monic power. Military and economic 
excellence are another two of the things 
America stands for. I think I can speak 
for a lot of Americans when I say that I 
am proud to be from a country where in- 
novation is fostered and world policy is 
determined. 

As proud as most Americans are, too 
many people take America’s preemi- 
nence for granted. Throughout history, 
all of the world’s super powers (from 
Rome to the British Empire) have been 
eclipsed. 

Since the Red Revolution in 1949, 
China has been exploiting its citizens 
beyond belief by denying them basic hu- 
man rights. With their massive popula- 
tion and their effective five-year plans, 
China has been closing in on the United 
States rapidly. 

It is inevitable that China and the 
United States come into conflict at. one 
point; the world is just too small for two 
such rapidly expanding countries to co- 
exist. 

I am using China only as the most 
prominent example. There are many 
other countries that will compete more 
and more with the United States in the 
coming years. 

In order to advance so rapidly, China 
has taken many pages from America’s 
book. It is time that America takes one 
from China’s. By this, I am referring to 
clean energy technology, with the end 
goal of energy self-sufficiency. China 
spent $54.4 billion in 2010, up from $39.1 
billion in 2009. 

In the same time period, America’s 
investment increased from $22.5 bil- 
lion to $34.0 billion. This increase, albeit 
substantial, was not enough to keep the 
United States above Germany ($41.2 bil- 
lion) in the rankings. 

Nothing is more crucial for any coun- 
try right now that energy self-sufficien- 
cy. HSBC just announced that it predicts 
that the world’s oil supply will only last 
about 50 more years. Almost every coun- 
try is going to have a tough time with 
this abrupt halt in supply, but none more 
so than America. 

The United States consumes 
25 percent of the world’s oil and 
only controls only 2 percent of the 
world’s oil reserves. It doesn’t take 
a mathematician to see that this 
is not even close to self-sufficient. 
America has been able to exert its in- 
fluence as the world’s most powerful 
country to acquire enough oil to sat- 
isfy its needs. This has plenty of ad- 
verse affects on America’s national se- 
curity, but it pales in comparison to the 
problems America will have when the 
world’s oil runs out. 

Luckily, Obama realizes this and has 
called for a one-third reduction in oil im- 
ports over the next decade. 

I staunchly defend any American’s 
decision to drive whatever car he wants. 
While it might be necessary and would 
certainly be beneficial, I also do not 
think it is ideal for the government to 
impose gas taxes and other incentives 
for Americans to be more energy con- 
scious. 

This may be a quixotic notion, but I 
feel that the American people, who are 
extremely patriotic, should want to do 
everything they can to help America 
become energy independent. Ameri- 
cans should want to save gas and in- 
vest in clean technologies because the 
future generations of Americans de- 
pend on it. 

1 admit that the issue is not as sim- 
ple as I made it out to be. Why would 
investors throw money at clean tech- 
nologies that are not profitable when 
they could invest elsewhere? 

Why would someone who can af- 
ford to have a car that only gets eight 
miles to the gallon drive a hybrid that 
he likes less? 

Why should taxes be raised to subsi- 
dize solar technology? 

There is no perfect solution. The best 
long-term solution now is to aim for self- 
sufficiency, even if we have to make sac- 
rifices along the way. Our children and 
gone will thank us for it. 
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COURTESY OF SANSCHAGRIN.COM 


Lexington Market is the oldest continuously running market in the country, selling a variety of Charm City tastes and souvenirs. 


pring break is over 

and the semester is 

on its way out. That 

means most of y’all 

have only a limited 
amount of time left in Charm 
City before you go back to your 
lesser hometowns. 

Some of you are leaving Balti- 
more for good, and who knows 
when you'll get back to the Great- 
est City 
America. 

Therefore, | 
have prepared 
a bucket list 
for you: Things 
that you abso- 
lutely need to do before you leave. 

I know I have harped on this 
multiple times, but it is a neces- 
sity. Y’all need to go to Lexington 
Market. 

Not only is it the oldest con- 
tinuously running market in the 
country, it’s also damn cool. 

In it you'll find the famous 
Faidley’s crab cakes. If you ask 
me, you'll find no better crab 
cakes than in my mother’s kitch- 
en, but people swear by Faidley’s. 

If you can, coincide your visit 

-Lexington Market with an O's 

"Be 1e. You've already missed 
Opening Day, but that doesn’t 
mean you can’t watch the Orioles 
some other time. 

Hopefully, with new manager 
Buck Showalter at the helm, I’m 
confident we'll see a strong season. 

Also, every Friday home game 
is student night. That means you 
can get in for a paltry six bucks. 


in 


Being Baltimorean *« 


Ve “Bb P 


According to the team’s schedule, 
that gives y’all three chances to 
be Baltimorean. 

After the excitement of a base- 
ball game and Lexington Market, 
cool your jets with the air-condi- 
tioned rooms of Baltimore’s free 
museums. 

First, the BMA is right next 
door. I strongly feel that if stu- 
dents don’t make it to the BMA 
within their 
first year at 
Hopkins, 
they should 


Ferrante 


be expelled. 
you 
have al- 


ready been to the BMA like the 
good honorary Baltimorean you 
should be, check out the Walter’s 
on Charles St. near the Wash- 
ington Monument. It too is free, 
and right now, they’re exhibiting 
some awesome medieval reli- 
gious art. 

On a side note, once you fin- 
ish perusing the Walter's, go take 
a quick glance in the Peabody Li- 
brary. Itis absolutely gorgeous, and 
no one should go more than two 
months without seeing its interior. 
When you get an especially 


take a trip down to Fort McHenry. 

I’m sure you all find history 
as boring as I do, but this is the 
birthplace of our national an- 
them. Plus, it was responsible for 
driving the British away during 
the invasion of Baltimore in 1812. 

When you need a good group 
activity to do, allow me to recom- 


yp always selects one~ good movie 


mend duckpin bowling. Although 
its Origin is rather murky, the ma- 
jority of Baltimoreans agree that it 
Was invented in Baltimore. 

Essentially, duckpin is bowl- 
ing with a smaller ball and one 
less pin. The two closest duckpin 
lanes to Hopkins are in Stoneleigh 
on York Rd. and in Patterson Park 
on Eastern Ave. This is definitely 
an activity that requires a car un- 
less you're willing to walk four 
miles. 

Finally, you need to treat your- | 
self to dinner and a movie. The 
dinner should be crabs from Mr. 
Bill’s Terrace Inn in Essex (an- 
other car-necessary destination). 

[ know I've already told you about 
crabs, but I have the sneaking sus- 
picion that no one has actually 
tried them. It may be necessary 
to take a Baltimorean to teach you 
the ins and outs of cracking open | 
this delicious crustacean. | | 

The movie theater you'll be go- | 
ing to is the Senator Theater, an- 
other place I’ve already extolled. 

Seriously though, it is a squat- 
ter, prettier version of the Chrys- | 
ler building (they’re both Art 
Deco style) and it always has a 
good movie selection. Well, it 


to play. It is single screen, which | 
gives it even more charm. 

I understand that you are all 
very busy with impending finals | 
and so on and so forth, but you | 
would be doing yourselves and | 
Baltimore a disservice if you left | 
this great city without experienc- 
ing the greatness it has to offer. 


| becomes a close examination of 
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The circus is coming to town 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend Editor 


rhe greatest show on earth 
is coming to Baltimore! Begin- 
ning March 30th and running 
through April 10th, Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Cir- 
cus presents Barnum 200, an 
event two hundred years in the 
making celebrating PT. Barnum, 
the founder of Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus. 

Performers and characters 
from all over the world will be in 
this show from the first moment 
you step into the arena to the 
moment you leave. See perform- 
ers disregard gravity in death- 
defying motorcycle tricks in the 
16-foot Spherical Miracle. Gape 
at the Masters of Musculature, 
a boggling world of the distor- 
tion and contortion of the human 
body. Watch high-wire artists 
do acrobats 40 feet in the air at 
45-degree angles. 

Each act is full of thrills and 
heart-pounding excitement, 
and they will deliver a perfor- 
mance beyond anything you 

| could imagine even in your 


COURTESY OF BERKSHIREFINEARTSOOM 
The 2008 family drama will be in Balti 
more at Everyman through April 17 


Stick Fly plays 
at Kveryman 
Theatre 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend Editor 


If you haven't seen the Balti- 
more premiere of Lydia R. Dia- 
mond’s Stick Fly yet, be sure to 
check it out at Everyman Theatre. 

This six-person dramedy 
about sibling rivalry and family | 
expectations takes a close look 
at the complex family dynamics 
and the contradictions prevalent 
in every household. 

In Stick Fly, the two LeVay 
brothers bring their girlfriends 
home to meet their parents at 
their luxurious summer house. 

Upon seeing that one of the 
girls is white, long-hidden secrets | 
are revealed, and the weekend 
African American aristocracy, | 
sexism and racism. 

This is an original, witty and 
intelligent dialogue about house- 
holds and the different expecta- | 
tions and traditions in each one. 

Stick Fly runs for two and a 
half hours, including an inter- ; 
mission: The last show is Sunday, "}> RS 
April 17th;and shows are gener- 
ally at 7:30 p.m., with Friday and | 
Saturday showings at 8:00 p.m. 
and an extra Sunday showing at 
2 p.m. Some dates have been sold 
out already. Tickets are $30 and | 
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wildest dreams. 
[he Ringling Bros. and Bar- 


num & Bailey Circus was started 
in 1919 when the Ringling broth- 
ers purchased the Barnum & Bai- 
ley Circus and merged the two 
circuses together. The circus cur- 
rently has two circus train-based 
shows; each tour presents a dif- 
ferent version of the show. 

Performances run from March 
30th to April 10th. The schedule 
is as follows: 

[here is a performance every 
day at 7:30 p.m. except for Sun- 
day, April 3rd and 10th. Other 
Sundays, performances are at 1 
p.m. and 5 p.m. In addition, there 
are extra performances at 10:30 
am. on Friday, April Ist and 
Thursday, April 7th. There is also 
a performance at 11:30 a.m. on 
Saturday April 2nd and 9th. 

Tickets range from $14 to 
$75 so be sure to get your tick- 
ets before the cheaper Ones run 
out for this incredibly popular 
event. 

Go to http://www.ringling.com/ 
SectionLandingPage.aspx?id=45133 
for more information and to re- 
serve tickets. 


all seats are general admission. | 
Everyman Theatre is located on 
1727 N. Charles St. 
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| The highly anticipated Barnum 200 will be filled with fireworks and spectacular thrills. 


Calendar 


of 
JHU Events 


Thursday, March 31 


Board Game Night 


BA 9 pnt 
The Office of Multi- 
cultural Affairs 


Join the OMA for a 
/- game night where 
| there will bea variety of 
_ board and card games 

provided, like Apples to 

Apples, Scrabble, Jenga, 
_ and more. Dinner and 
_ refreshments will be 
_ provided, and there will 

be a special reward for 
_ the winner of the most 
games. 
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2011 Hopkins Film 
Festival 
6 p.m. 
Shriver Hall 


| This year, the Johns 
[.. “S“Hopkins = Film. ~..Fest 
presents a selection of 
films centering around 
he theme of “Inter- 
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2010 documentary 
Exit Through the Gift 
Shop concludes. Film 
Fest runs all weekend. 


Friday, April | 


Witness Theatre 
8 p.m. 
Arellano Theatre 


Join Witness Theatre 
for a night of student- 
directed, student- 
written and student- 
produced one-acts. Six 
original student plays 
will be performed. 


Tickets are s3 for stu- 
dents and ss for gener- 
al admission. The show 
will also play April 2nd 
at 8 p.m. and April 3rd 
at 3 p.m. 


ety y ce wg Sig he 
COURTESY OF GOLFINGARKANSASCOM 


Sunday, April 3 


‘Em with the faculty | 
and staff. At least nine | 
faculty members will | 
be there, and many | 
more have expressed | 
a strong interest in at-| 
tending. Mocktails and | 
other refreshments will | 
be served, and prizes 


for winners can go up | 


to a $125 value. 


Saturday, yAN >) ol | 


Closing Ceremony 
Brunch 
10 —11:30 a.m, 
Glass Pavilion 


The closing ceremony 
brunch for Women’s 
History Month will 
feature women from 
all different profes- 
sional backgrounds. 
There will be a chance 
to network and speak 
with these women dur- 
ing the brunch. Space 
is limited, so be sure 
to RSVP to omaexter- 
nal@gmail.com. 


Calendar 
of B’more 
Events 


Thursday, March 31 


The Witchdoctor 
Sheriff’s Hoodoo 
Dance Party 
8 p.m. 
Midtown Yacht Club 


Costumes vakey “en- 
couraged at this free 
dance party hosted by 
WYRP’s Aaron Henkin 
with jazz player La- 
fayette Gilchrist. This 
will be a celebration 
of Baynard Wood's 
non-fiction book “Cof- 
fin Point: The Strange 
Case of Ed McTeer, 
Witchdoctor Sheriff.” 
There will be a book 
reading, live banjo and 
three live bands. Doors 
open at 7 p.m. 


Opening Day 
1:00 p.m. 


Friday, April | 


COURTESY OF RANDACLAY.COM 


Contemporary Op- 
era Trio 
7:30 —10 p.m, 
University of Balti- 
more 


The Figaro Project 
premieres three Eng- 
lish one-act operas by 
Baltimore composers. 
The three shows that 
will be performed are 
“Piercing it Apart,” 
“Lux et Tenebrae,” and 
“Stong like Bull.” This 
opera will also play 
April 2nd at the same 
time. Admission is free. 


\ 


Saturday, April 2 


Nano Days 
Die aT 
Maryland Science 

Center 


tions. Learn how glass 
is stained, why but- 
terfly wings are irides- 
cent, and more. 


Improv Comedy 
Show 
8 p.m. 
Strand Theatre 


Join four improv 
troupes at the Strand 
Theatre from the Bal- 
timore Improv Group 
for some comedy and 


side-splitting laughter. 
There is an entry fee of 
s8 for students. 


Sunday, April 3 


ee 


“COURTESY OF MERESPLACE.COM 


Bach: B Minor Mass 
~ 4—6110 p.m. 
Christ Lutheran 
Church - 


One of the world’s 
greatest pieces of sa- 


through a variety of 
hands-on _ activities, 
crafts and demostra- 


Hilltop with a free live 
program and s2 hot 
dogs. Admission is free. 


member — Christoph 
Wolff, the world’s lead- 
ing Bach scholar, 
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secting Arts.” Friday’s “celebrity” Poker Hopkins Symphony Old Hilltop cred music will be per- 
schedule kicks off at 6 Tournament 3 p.m. Explore the world of formed, with a ws 
p.m. with the Young 9 p.m. SDS Room Celebrate the return of tiny technology at the concert talk at 3 p.m. 
Filmmakers Showcase, Nolan’s on 33rd : __| live horse racing at Old 4th Annual Nano Days by Harvard — faculty 
f Hopkins Symphony is = 


followed by Aaron 
Rose’s 2008 film Beau- 
tiful Losers. Banksy’s 


performing Copland’s 


Come to Nolan’s and. it 
“Appalachian Spring.” 
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By HSIA-TING CHANG 
\rts & | ntertainment Editor 


\fter the pastoral brushstrokes 


the vibrancy 
and stark delineation of Fi 


ot Impressionism 


igene 


Henri Paul Gauguin’s work 
marked the advent of several new 
artistic movements and led to a 
resurgence of fascination with in- 
digenous peoples 

Washington, D.C’s National 


Gallery ot Art houses the second 
exhibit dedicated to the leading 
post-Impressionist in twenty-odd 
years, on display until June 5 

late Modern, the 
heavyweight and home to post- 
loth century British art, worked 
closely with the National Gallery 
to bring the Frenchman's bold vi- 
sion of the world to America 


London 


Though a few of his magnum 


Opera 


Were conspicuously ab- 


sent (“Miraculous Source” was 
one), the exhibit nonetheless of- 
fered a comprehensive survey of 
Gauguin’s body of work through- 
out his artistic career. ; 

An oversized placard domi- 
nates the entrance to Gauguin: 

Maker of Myth, helpfully provid- 
ing visitors with the artist’s biog- 
raphy as well as a few dominant, 
reoccurring themes. 

Born in the City of Light in 
1848, Gauguin spent part of his 
childhood in Peru. He would re- 
turn to the imagery of his moth- 
er’s homeland in his painting. It 
wasn't until 1885 that Gauguin 
would turn away from his vari- 
ous careers and focus completely 
on his art, which until this point 
had been a passion, but not a vi- 
able source of income. 

Even in his early work, the 
artist subscribed to what the 
National Gallery of Art calls “a 
self-mythology.” He struggles to 
reconcile the darker twists of the 
human psyche with the civilized 
veneer of society. 

He believed himself a “sav- 

sageimromeanticizing the margins 
of society, and saw himself as a 
kind of prophet. 

In one of his first pieces, sim- 
ply entitled “Self-Portrait” (1885), 
Gauguin looks out from the can- 
vas, clear-eyed and composed in 
a single beam of cool sunlight. Of 
all the paintings in the exhibit, 
this portrait displays the most 
restraint. 


identify his work are missing; in- 
stead, the color palate comprises 
mostly of grays and browns with 
highlights of rust in cheekbone 
and easel 


Nonetheless, the penetrating, 


yet averted gaze seems to hint at 
a lonely melancholy and a pre- 
science that does seem almost 
prophetic 

\ later attempt, “Self-Por- 
trait” (1889) is more indicative of 


Gauguin’s distinctive style 


The 


artist's portraiture ex- 
tends only to his floating head 
and hand tacked in between a 
clearly delineated background of 
Crayola crayon shades of burnt 


sienna and goldenrod. 

Unlike his 1885 portrait, the 
rendition of his face exaggerates 
the beaked nose, and the combi- 
nation of long hair and handle- 
bar both the 
Spanish romantic tradition (a la 
Don Quixote) and bad ‘70s porn. 

A pair of apples dangles from 


mustache recall 


an un-shown tree, a halo hovers 
above his head and a S-curved 
serpent pokes its head from a 
sprig of boxy flowers. 

In many ways, Gauguin uses 
his art as a material expression 
of his search for the lost Eden. 
“Self-Portrait” (1889) explores the 
beginnings of this obsession. 

Gauguin, though known for his 
love affair with exotic locales, also 
traveled to Brittany (Bretagne, for 
you francophiles), France. 

The simple lifestyle of the vil- 
lagers and pristine landscape of 
the countryside attracted him. 
Gauguin pays homage to the 
province in 1888's “Vision af- 
ter the Sermon; Jacob Wrestling 
with the Angel,” grounding the 
religious struggle of Jacob and 
the angel with the line of white- 
capped villagers in the fore- 
ground. 

A tree branch, garnished with 
leaves, physically divides the 
painting in half, separating the 
biblical wrestling match from the 
banality of the French villagers’ 
lives. 

The bulk of the exhibit ex- 
plores the steamy lushness of 
Martinique and Tahiti’s aborigi- 
nals. Gauguin seems particularly 
fascinated by the native women. 
Only a handful of men intrude 
the scenes of domestic tranquil- 
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“Vision after the Sermon; Jacob Wrestling with the Angel” is one of the paintings inspired by French provincial Brittany. 


ity and, when they do, they seem 
strangely out of place. 

One of the most arresting 
images is that of “Two Tahitian 
Women” (1899). The women jux- 
tapose ripe sensuality with an 
eerie shyness that seems out of 
place in context. One woman dis- 
plays her exposed breasts above 
a basket of ripe fruit; the other 
clutches a spray of pink flowers 
to her chest. 

The obviously sexual position- 
ing is matter of fact, unabashed, 
and yet the aversion of both 
women’s eyes suggests a sense of 
misplaced modesty. 

The contradiction between the 
two illustrates the artist’s com- 
positional prowess in addition to 
his stylistic strength. 

“We Hail Thee Mary,” bet- 
ter known as “La Orana Maria” 
and arguably the most famous 
of Gauguin’s works, was also on 
display in all its brightly colored 


glory. 

Like many’ of the artist’s 
paintings, “La Orana Maria” 
makes use of concentrated 


swatches of color, moderated by 
areas of darker, sinister shadows. 
Bowls of fruit dominate the left- 


Newest Jane Eyre adaptation falls short of novel 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Jane Eyre, that ubiquitous 
novel lauded by critics and high 
school English teachers for de- 
cades, is no stranger to either the 
small or silver 
screen. 

Charlotte 

Bronté’s Vic- 
torian gothic 
novel has been 
reinterpreted 
into a slew of 
feature films 
and_ television 
adaptations in- 
cluding a 1944 
Aldous Huxley 
co-penned ver- 
sion with Or- 
son Welles as 
Rochester, and 
a 1996 film star- 
ring William 
Hurt and Char- 
lotte Gains- 
bourg. 

Six years 
ago, the BBC 
presented a 
fantastic, pos- 
sibly paradig- 
matic Master- 
piece Theatre 
Jane Eyre mini- 
series with 
Ruth Wilson 
in the title role 
and Toby Ste- 
phens as a per- 
fect, manic Rochester. 

The four-part series clocked 
in at just under three-and-a-half 
hours overall, allowing for a fully 
fleshed out, all-encompassing ad- 
aptation of the hefty novel. 

More importantly, both Wil- 
son and Stephens sunk into their 
respective roles with perfect 
pitch, keeping to the depictions 
of their characters laid out by 
Bronté and purporting some se- 
rious romantic chemistry. 


The newest Jane Eyre film, 
released just a few weeks ago 
and directed by Sin Nombre 
director Cary Joji Fukunaga, 
is a far more artistic and cin- 
ematographic interpretation of 
the novel, using sharp camera 


work and striking visuals to 
bring the story to life. 


But while lingering shots of 
barren moors and lonely land- 
scape add real elements of beauty 
to the film, time constraints wa- 
ter the story down and the rela- 
tionships between the characters 


- themselves. 


Inevitably, the film can’t pack 
quite the same punch as Master- 


piece Theatre series did. 


The heart and soul of the story 


COURTESY OF WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTOCOM 
This version's Jane and Mr. Rochester have little chemistry despite their proximity. 


is for the most part the same. Jane 
Eyre (Mia Wasikowska, of Alice 
and Wonderland and The Kids Are 
Alright fame), a friendless, un- 
loved orphan, survives an emo- 
tionally abusive childhood at 
her Aunt Reed’s (Sally Hawkins) 
house and navi- 
gates a harsh 
education at 
the cold-boned 
Lowood | Insti- 
tution, even- 
tually finding 
employment 
as a governess 
at the ostenta- 
tiously gothic 
Thornfield Hall. 
Her employer, 
Mr. Rochester 
(Michael Fass- 
bender, Inglou- 
rious Basterds), 
is a Manic man, 
prone to stern 
outbursts and 
harboring a 
mysterious his- 
tory. 

Despite his 
outwardly 
harsh demean- 
or, however, he 
and Jane de- 
velop a friendly 


rapport that 
brings them 
¥ closer and clos- 
er over time, 
eventually blos- 
soming into 


love. 

But Rochester’s tumultuous 
past catches up to them, throw- 
ing Jane into a hurricane of heart- 
break and forcing her into a jour- 
ney of self-discovery. 

Wasikowska’s casting caused 
a bit of a stir in the academic 
community as many felt she was 
far too much of a Hollywood 
beauty to play the notably unat- 
tractive Eyre. 

See EYRE, pace B5 


hand corner and, as is usual for 
Gauguin, mimic the shape of fe- 
male genitals. Two women in the 
midground fold their hands as if 
praying, echoing the fruit in the 
foreground. 

Though trekking to D.C. to see 
Gauguin: Maker of Myth is a pain, 
the exhibit more than makes up 
for any inconvenience it may 
cause. A cohesive and _ tightly 
organized exhibition, Maker of 
Myth not only displays Gauguin’s 


Leaving the Hopkins bubble 
is always a shock — the close- 
knit community and isolation of 
campus often leave students as- 
tounded to see children, adults, 
even pets. 

Going to concerts then is like 
having multiple heart attacks in 
a row. 

The crowd for genre-defying 
(but mostly rap-centric) Travie 
McCoy was replete with fans of 
all ages; the overwhelming ma- 
jority of attendees claimed high 
school or middle school status, 
though several stalwart adults 
braved the crowds to see the 
lineup. A few were even child- 
less. 


The tour, cleverly entitled 


| “Sgt. Schlepper’s Club Band Who 


Needs Hearts Tour” and featur- 
ing supporting artists Bad Rab- 
bits, XV, Donnis and The Black 
Cards, hit Baltimore the first 
Sunday of spring break — that 
is, March 20. The lineup was a 
grab bag of styles, ranging from 
groovy funk to rap to retro ma- 
riachi. 

Boston band Bad Rabbits took 
the stage first. In most cases, the 
order in which bands perform di- 
rectly reflects their general popu- 
larity or, dare I say it, skill. 

Bearing this in mind, the 
sheer talent and charisma of Bad 
Rabbits’ stage show blew the au- 
dience away. 

Frontman Dua Boakye’s voice 
worked incredibly well (not 
many men can pull off sexy and 
falsetto simultaneously), and all 
five members went above and be- 
yond the call of duty with smooth 
and sassy, choreographed full- 
body slides except for the drum- 
mer, who necessarily refrained 
to, well, play the drums. 

The choreography honestly 
was a stroke of genius. 

Not only did it engage the en- 
tire band (the drummer laughed 
— it counts as_ participation), 
but it also gave band members a 
chance to play around and actu- 


talent, but it also provides view- 
ers with a glimpse of Gauguin’s 
psyche. 


The question of faith, the loss | 


of paradise and rampant sexual- 
ity somehow interweave while 
the works progress in matu- 
rity and style. The exhibit takes 
viewers on a journey through 
France, Martinique and Tahiti 
while forging fearlessly into the 
jungle-like depths of Gauguin’s 
mind. 


ally show some personality. The 
audience ate it up. Rather than 
starting weak, as is typical for 
concerts like these, Bad Rabbits 
clobbered even Debbie Downers 
with good-natured ‘tude. 

Next to perform was Kansas- 
born-and-raised rapper XV (like 
the letters ‘X’ and ‘V,’ not like the 
roman numeral 15). Also known 
as “the kid with the green back- 
pack,” XV performed with an en- 
ergy that bordered on aggressive. 

Though a prolific writer (as 
part of a project of his blog, XV 
released a new song every day 
and every night for 40 days), 
the rapper's set fell flat. Logisti- 
cal choices such as bringing a 
Kansas City friend onstage for a 


Last Week Live 
Travie McCoy 
Recher Theatre 


B3 


DWTS 
captures 
viewers 

hearts 


By JANE SYH 
Staff Writer 


Get excited, boys and girls. 
Your favorite dancing show with 
a penchant for drama is back for 
its spring season. 

Dancing with the Stars debuted 
its 12th season last week, luring 
22.6 million viewers to the ABC 
television network with its glitz, 
glamour and good-natured fun. 

And honestly, what’s not to 
love about Dancing? Watching 
current reality stars whose shows 
are on hiatus, my-goodness-I- 
didn’t-know-he-was-still-alive 
actors, and other B-list celebrities 
battle it out on the dance floor 
while wearing impossibly high 
heels and/or shirts unbuttoned 
to the navel — this is what qual- 
ity television is made of, people! 

This season stretches the gen- 
eral public’s definition for “star” 
to the extreme: 

The Disney Princess — Chel- 
sea Kane is famous for being on 
Jonas. When did the Jonas broth- 
ers get a TV show? But whatever 


| her claim to fame may be, Kane is 


bubbly and adorable, with a smile 
See DANCING, Pace B4 


radio atmosphere that character- 
izes their sound. 

Wentz’s actual ability to play 
his bass was unfortunate (some- 
thing he has admitted previous- 
ly), though guitarist Nate Patter- 
son’s ability to pull double duty 
on keyboard was admirable. 

After their set concluded, 
Wentz headed to the merch booth 
to satisfy the hordes of fans that, 
even after the disbanding of Fall 
Out Boy, seemed unchanged in 
their affection. 

Last to perform was Travie 
McCoy, of Katy Perry and Gym 
Class Heroes fame. The Brook- 
lyn-based rapper used his con- 
siderable charm to further en- 
dear himself to his fans; he first 
ordered the audience to hug the 
person next to them and, surpris- 
ingly, they did. 

A touring band, including the 
guitarist of band Chester French, 
provided depth and shape for 
the now solo McCoy. Though the 
musicality of this backing band 


little impromptu freestyling and _ was solid, there was little interac- 


introducing himself with a song 
that comprised mostly of the 
origins of his name, made this 
otherwise adequate performance 


difficult to swallow. 


Donnis, also a rapper, contin- 
ued the less than stellar streak. 
Both XV and Donnis spent much 
of their stage time on call-and-re- 
sponses, anecdotes and straight- 
up conversations with the audi- 


ence. 


While reaching to the fans was 
nice in theory, Donnis ran out of 
time and seemed surprised to be 
ushered off the stage. The rapper 
had decent flow, though the oc- 
casional melodic interlude was 


painful to hear. 


The strangest part of the night 
was to follow. Pete Wentz, of in- 
ternet infamy and Fall Out Boy 
fame, spearheaded his newest 
band’s venture into retro pop. 
The Black Cards rely heavily 
on Bebe Rexha’s husky voice to 
achieve the speakeasy, old-timey. 


tion between them. 

McCoy’s laid-back, but opti- 
mistic approach to song writing 
paid off as the crowd danced 
along with the steady beats that 
grounded all of his songs. Radio 
hit “Billionaire” roused a sub- 
stantial cheer (Bruno Mars sadly 
did not make an appearance), 
though “We'll Be Alright” ‘and 
“Dr. Feel Good” seemed to be 
crowd favorites. The highlight of 
the show, at least for the attend- 
ees, was the appearance of Wentz 
during some of the songs. 

While there were high points 
during the concert, issues also 
arose because Baltimore was the 
third stop of the tour; the new- 
ness of the set-up was apparent 
in Donnis’s confusion over how 
long his set ran. wake 

Nonetheless, Bad Rabbits’ 

“set in particular proved that it. 
was possible to run a tight set | 
despite the unfamiliarity of the 

tour. : a Mi OEtee} 


SS eas 


Travie McCoy's cool stylings and optimistic wordplay mped up he crowd at Towson’s Re 
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Ekioent baie wi Dancing With The Stars 
never. 


Last Wednesday, mere days 
before the world famous house 
and trance mecca that is Ultra 
Music Festival, David Guetta 
made his way to Canctin, Mexico. 

Appropriately titled The Fo- 
rum by the Sea, the venue is 
situated on the beach, giving its 
inhabitants the illusion that the 
concert juts out over the ocean. 

But as the opening line of this 
review suggests, the show cer- 
tainly did not go off without a 
hitch. The official start time was 
9 p.m., but I arrived fashionably 


returns for a new season 


Reality show pils new slot of stars against one another 


package, along with multiple 
references to her seedy past and 
a shot of Hugh Hefner sitting in 
the audience, and for all her talk 
about how her “classy dancing” 
will be “hot,” it was nothing but 
bland and forgettable. 


DANCING, From B3 
reminiscent of former DWTS 
sweetheart Julianne Hough, 
and had her partner Mark Bal- 
las hitting on her within the 
first 30 seconds of their video 


blind was Characters will talk about 
amazing, es- things that never come up 
' pecially com- again, and viewers are left 
ing from a_ scratching their heads and won- 
character who dering what became of a certain 
hasn't had conversation. 
much in the If the writers can’t or won't 
emotional write anything new and sub- 
scenes depart- stantial, it may be better if 
ment at all. the show ends at a time when 
The way people still support it rather 
he looked at than later when the show has 
Angela with become a joke or when people 
tears pulled at hate it. 
the viewers’ Ratings are still solid, but the 
heartstrings, lack of action on the part of the 
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tardy. package. ; 
7 : - : You F 
After finagling our way into The Boisterous Talk Show abe reel est ph M aay 
the concert — which involved Host — Wendy Williams is vo- You Love alph Me 0, 


scalping tickets and some shady 
dealings performed entirely in 
Spanish — it was approximately 
11:30. 

And that was when the prob- 
lems started. During one of the 
opening DJs’ the entire 
lights and sound system prompt- 
ly died. Onlookers glanced at 
each other, some snickering, oth- 
ers merely confused. Fists halted 
mid-pump and slowly fell to 
waist-level. Much to Rihanna’s 
chagrin, they indeed stopped the 
music. 


acts, 


his hands in the air and storm- 
ing off stage. Many concertgo- 
ers, especially those farther 
toward the rear, mistook the 
opener for David Guetta and be- 
came convinced 


the man of the hour stepped on 
stage. “Hello Canctn!” Guetta 
shouted to thunderous applause 
and cheers. And so, well after 1 
a.m. in the morning, the party 
had begun. 


COURTESY OF WWWMTV.COM 
Club artist extraordinaire David Guetta performed a crowded, late show at The Forum by the Sea in Cancun, Mexico last week. 


men dressed as psychedelic ro- 
bots — decked out in hundreds 
of miniature LED lights aligned 
with geometric precision — came 
out on stage and, in Spiderman- 
fashion, sprayed mist from their 


luptuous and loud; there are 
few other adjectives that come 
to mind when she is on screen. 
Most of America will be deaf by 
week three. 

Ever the drama queen, she 
was crying fifteen seconds into 
her footage over absolutely 
nothing, and then used her hair 
to sop up the tears. “I need to 
get over my fears and trust Tony 
that I can do the cha-cha,” she 
later said. 

The Athlete You Used to Re- 
spect — Hines Ward is adorable. 


formerly known as the Karate 
Kid, definitely came Off early in 
his video package as a bumbling 
dork — think Bob Saget’s charac- 
ter in Full House. Then he stepped 
on the dance floor. The man is a 
fox, and is currently in the well- 
deserved lead. 


The Macho Man — Real ath- 


letes have always proven to be a 
surprising threat on DWTS, so of 
course, Chris Jericho is complete- 
ly harmless. 


The — Wait, Who Are You? 


— Mike Catherwood, or “Psycho 


In short order, techniciansand he _ had left. 2 Guetta’s wrists. | From the second he showed up Mike” as he is known on his ra- 
workers who didn’t appear to Others, aware Last Week Live setlist _ was a Shortly thereafter Guetta | on screen dancing this awkward, dio show, couldn’t stop talking 
know what they were doing ap- it was merely mix of old and played “Louder than Words,” a | awful dance with a huge goofy _ bro-speak long enough to learn 
peared on stage. an opener, con- David Guetta new. When he personal favorite, which was ex- | smile on his face, he was loved. how to dance, and he was the 

The crowd spoke amongst tended that the ; played the track ceptionally well received. | But Ward is no stranger to first star eliminated. ae 
themselves in a variety of lan- world-famous Cancun, Mexico for “Gettin’ I speak for everyone in atten- | winning despite the outcome of The B-List Actress — Kirstie 


guages — English, Spanish and 
German, among them — all voic- 
ing a mixture of discontent and 
amusement. 

Eventually, the show ap- 
peared ready to commence 
again. 10 seconds into the mu- 
sic, though, the power blew out 
again. This time, the DJ was no- 

| ticeably exasperated, throwing 


Guetta had bet- 
ter things to do 
than deal with faulty wiring. 
Soon rumors swept through the 
packed crowd that the inevitable 
had happened — David Guetta 
had left Canctin. 

As you can imagine, it wasn’t 
a good scene so tt was to every- 
one’s overjoyed surprise when 


Over You” the 
crowd joined in 
with the hook, chanting “party, 
and party, and party” as they 
danced, drank and devolved into 
debauchery. 

After a mix of new original 
mixes, “Love is Gone” made an 
appearance, as did Kid Cudi’s 
“Memories.” At one point, two 


dance when I say that the wait | 
was well worth it. 
Through the technical mal- 
functions, the semi-riots and the 
discontented crowd, the night 
was a typical Canctin experience 
— hot, occasionally dangerous | 
and endlessly fun. 


this year’s Superbowl — so don’t 
count him out just because he 
didn’t know how to dance prior 
to the show. 

His hips are just one shake 
short of Shakira’s. 

The Bombshell Supermodel 


| — Petra Nemcova almost pulled 


| out of Dancing last week due to 


— Yang Bai | 


Newest season ol Bones doesn't look so promising 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend Editor 


The highly anticipated sea- 
son opener of the popular police 
procedural Bones was a serious 
let-down, and this set the tone 
for the rest of season six so far. 

With a weak ‘plot that was 
obviously designed to bring the 
cast of characters back together 
and yet another contrived rea- 
son to keep Temperance Bren- 
nan, played by Emily Descha- 
nel, and Seeley Booth, played 
by David Boreanaz, apart, the 
show is beginning to feel like a 
drag and what was once fresh 
and new is now overdone and 
boring. 

The newest reason to keep 
Booth and Brennan apart is Han- 
nah, the blond, overly-cheerful 
girlfriend Booth brings back 
from Afghanistan. 

Hannah and Booth met while 
in the field, and once she finishes 
her news assignment — she is a 
reporter — she follows the FBI 
agent back to America. 

While the writers wrote 
Hannah to be a likable charac- 
ter, she ended up feeling a little 
flat and a little too nice and un- 
derstanding. 

Unfortunately, her most inter- 
esting moment on the show was 
when she rejected Booth’s pro- 
posal and moved out. 

Speaking of the proposal, it felt 
like it came from left field; there 
had been absolutely no mention 
of any thoughts of proposing to 
Hannah until “The Daredevil in 


CC CCCCUCVOCCCVVIVCE 


the Mold” (6x13). 

It was as if the writers de- 
cided that because the audience 
wasn't as receptive to Hannah 
as they had hoped, they needed 
a way to get rid of her. 

Booth in particular seems 
to be going back and forth be- 
tween being jealous of men in 
Brennan’s life (especially in 
“The Bikini in the Soup” (6x14)) 
and telling Brennan (when she 
does tell him that she has a 
crush on him) that he’s in love 
with Hannah. 

The jealousy plot has been 
used in pretty much every sea- 
son at least once. 

Brennan is, if possible, even 
more obtuse and oblivious that 
before, not even recognizing that 
when someone keeps canceling 
lunch dates, that said person 
wishes to avoid her. 

It takes her best friend Angela 
Montenegro (Michaela Conlin) 
to tell her that if she uses com- 
mon sense to puzzle it out, then 
yes, Hannah is trying to avoid 
her. 

Brennan’s character started 
off socially inept and unable to 
understand common pop refer- 
ences, but now, it’s seems like 
she has regressed to the point 
where she cannot interact with 
anyone who is baseline normal 
at all. 

This reversion to childishness 
directly contradicts the growth 
she has experienced in previous 
seasons. 

It also smacks of condescen- 
sion, as the forensic anthropolo- 


AAA 


gist has trouble socializing; she 
isn’t stupid, she just has issues 
reocgnizing proper behavior in 
society. 

Another point of contention 
is how she often makes jokes 
that are only funny to her and 
don’t make sense to anyone else. 

This is just awkward to watch 
because the audience doesn’t 
laugh at how-silly Brennan is. 
They just think she is kind of 
dumb. 

Period. 

To be honest, the only reason 
the show is especially interest- 
ing worth watching every week 
is the subplot between Monte- 
negro and Jack Hodgins (TJ. 
Thyne). 

It has surpassed even the 
main “pairing” (pairing is in 
quotes because seriously, there 
is nothing happening between 
Booth and Bones right now) of 
the show because it actually 
has some sort of substance and 
originality. 

Sure, having a character get 
pregnant is pretty overdone, 
but in this aspect of the show, 
at least the writers have given it 
a small twist with Angela and 
Hodgins’ unborn child. 

Or perhaps it isn’t the twist 
that is particularly memorable, 
but the way Conlin and Thyne 
play it onscreen, especially 
Thyne. 

In last week’s episode, “The 
Blackout in the Blizzard” (6x16), 
Thyne’s expression and how he 
conveyed his character’s fear 
that his child might be born 


while the “se- 
rious” discus- 
sion meant to 
bring Booth 
and Brennan 


ly, not every- 
thing in the 
show is bad. 


‘for a seventh season yet, though 


together felt according to the ratings, they 
fake and did have a strong chance of sur- 
nothing. vival. 

Thankful- For now, the show really 


cially in the latest episode with 
Hodgins and Angela, whose 
storyline has begutto take on 
more importance. 

“The Killer in the Cross- | 
hairs” (6x15) was also pretty 
good in terms of character and 
plot depth. 

However, most of the show 
feels silly, fluffy and the epi- | 
sodes don’t really link to each | 
other. 

For example, was it really 
necessary to see Clark stripping 
at the end of “The Bikini in the 
Soup?” 

The answer is no. 

Sure, it was played for laughs, 
but there was no point to it, and 
it wasn’t even that funny. 

In fact, it felt almost out of | 
character for Clark compared to 
how he had been presented in 
earlier seasons. 

The show should take more 
care to make the comedy in 
Bones more than mere slapstick, 
as befits the intellectual stimu- 
lation the characters’ careers 
seem to bank on. Instead, the 
writing has gotten sloppy and 
this time, there isn’t a writer’s 
strike to excuse it. 

It seems like the writers are 
beginning to lose their grasp of 
many of their characters — not 
just the side ones, but also the 
main characters that have been 
around since season one. 

Furthermore, Bones has a 
tendency to skip over major plot 
points, which is frustrating as 
the writers should trust in their 
audience's intelligence. 


| 


writers when it comes to Booth 
and Brennan is really begin- 
ning to frustrate viewers. 

They have not been renewed 


need to focus on the characters, 
giving the show substance, and 
giving Bones back the spark 


the recent earthquake and tsu- 
nami in Japan. She famously sur- 
vived the tsunami back in 2004, 
coming out of it with a broken 
pelvis, and she said she didn’t 
feel right focusing on dancing 
when there was so much other 
suffering going on in the world. 


| In the end, she dedicated her 


dance to everyone out there af- 
fected by the recent disasters in 
Japan — a touching cap to her 
moving backstory. 

The One-Hit-Wonder Music 
Artist — Romeo (previously Lil’ 
Romeo) has been paired with the 
ever sassy Chelsea Hightower 
and seemed more concerned with 


| flirting with her and showing off 


his testosterone than with danc- 


| ing. He was, however, pretty de- 


cent at dancing, despite his need 
to assert his manly wonders. 

The Athlete You Actually 
Respect — Sugar Ray Leonard, 
or “Suga,” as Bruno calls him, is 
legendary in the world of box- 
ing and comes off on Dancing as 


| polite, a little stiff, but with a lot 


of heart. You desperately want to 
give him a hug. 

Naturally, Suga is having 
trouble with his posture. Ball- 


| room dancing calls for straight 


backs and squared shoulders, 
which is difficult when you've 
been hunched over to protect 
your face for most of your life, 
but its clear he’s a genuinely nice 
guy who wants to win. 

The Reality Star You Wished 
was Wearing More Clothes 
— Kendra Wilkinson will al- 
ways be trashy. There was a lot 
of booty-shaking in her video 


Alley is probably this season’s 
most recognizable name. She's 
sixty years old now, and it shows 
in how winded she is after every 
dance. But she’s also bright and 
spunky and you can't help but 
root for her. 


It will be interesting to see 


how she progresses this season, 
especially when paired with ex- 
ceedingly relaxed (at least for 
now) Maksim Chmerkovsky. 


The seams on her costumes 


have already required taking 
in. 


There is much to love about 


ABC’s most popular show that 
has nothing to do with minor 
stars battling it out each season. 
Dancing has established»many 
of its own beloved characters 
and it was exciting seeing the 
familiar faces again. 


Tom Bergeron was endear- 


ing, telling puns like your dad 
to the waiter as you pretend not 
to know who he is. 


Carrie Ann Inaba immediate- 


ly fell in love with half the cast 
but still gushed over the other 
half. 


Bruno Tonioli said a million 


things not fit for children’s ears, 
nearly hit Len in the face, related 
everything to sex and got more 
excited than Tom Cruise on a 
couch. 


And head judge Len Good- 


man would rather be drinking 
tea than watching your sorry self 
try to dance. 


Everyone is back, they’re all 


hilarious and adorable, and they 
are the real reason fans of the 

' show keep tuning in season after 
season. 


Note: Chris Brown 


per- 


formed on the results show on 
Tuesday. No windows have 


been found broken in the stu- 
dio. 


Dancing with the Stars airs 


Mondays at 8 p.m. and Tuesdays 
at 9 p.m. on ABC. 


There are that made millions fall in love 
il some deeper with Dr. Temperance Brennan . od 
COURTESY OF WWWI'VGUIDE.COM emotionalmo- and Special Agent Seeley Booth is ae COURTESY OF WWWTVSQUAD.COM 
FBI agent Seeley Booth (David Boreaniz) returns from Afghanistan with a new love in season six of Bones. ments, espe- in the first place. Former television star Kirstie Alley has put on her salsa shoes for the new season of DWTS. 
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New adaptation of Jane Eyre fails to capture the novel's old magics 


EYRE, FROM B3 
But while jt’s 


makeup artists 
designers de 


clear 
and 


that the 
costume 
cided that forgo- 
ing Mascara was the only key to 
transforming Wasikowska into 
Jane, her Performance is one of 
the film’s greatest highlights 
Jane wanders through scene af- 
ter scene with an air of w onder 
ment, a composed, hid 
Osity and a Wary eye. 


den curi- 


She conveys outrage, loneli- 
ness, happiness and heartbre ak 
with a subtlety rarely utilized 
by young actors. 

Wasikowska’s youth is an- 
other solid contribution to her 
performance, as many previ- 
ous films have presented a Jane 
aged far beyond the eighteen 
years Bronté’s character is sup- 
posed to be. 

Unlike the strong, 
Wilson that strutted through 
Thornfield in the Masterpiece 
Theatre Wasikowska’s 
Jane is fragile, half-formed and 
frightened. 

Her time at Thornfield is her 
first step into the adult world; 
when she tells the Thornfield 
housekeeper, Mrs. Fairfax (Judi 
Dench, who should be in every 
single movie ever made), that 
she has never been in the com- 


mature 


series, 


pany of men, it is not at all diffi- 
cult to believe, thus making her 
impending romance with Roch- 
ester all the more doomed 

But while Wasikowska puts 
in a beautiful performance as 


Jane, Fass- 


Fassbender’s 
however, 


performance, 
is not the only factor 
of Fukunaga’s film that differs 
from Bronté’s novel. 

Many small but important 
scenes and plotlines have either 


been changed 


bender’s Roch- 
ester is far less 
compelling 
While  Ste- 
phens stormed 
about the BBC- 
constructed 
I hornfield 


Dench 


JANE EYRE 


Starring: Mia Wasikowska, 
Michael Fassbender, Judi 


or cut out com- 
pletely. 

At Lowood 
Institution, for 
instance, Bronté 
created a stark, 
bleak, barren 
and 


5 n impover- 
with a fierce, milhoct oh any ee ace ished environ- 
fervent force, un time: min. ment, but one 


Fassben der 
seems to float 


Rating: PG-13 
Playing at: The Senator 


that provided 
Jane witha solid 
education and a 
bit of adult love 


through the Theater 
film, playing 
the tortured 
Byronic hero 


with almost no real bite. 

Where Stephens roared, 
Fassbender whispers. Where 
Stephens pulled Wilson’s Jane 
toward him with painful pas- 
sion, Fassbender merely 
tions towards Wasikowska. 

Sure, Fassbender looks good 
in muttonchops, but even this 
mars his portrayal, as Roches- 
ter’s alleged ugliness is one of the 
qualities that eventually draws 
Jane reluctantly towards him. 


mo- 


ARTIST 


Wiz Khalifa 


ALBUM 


Rolling Papers 


LABEL 
Atlantic/Wea 
RELEASED 
Mar. 29, 2011 


If you've been at all conscious 
during the past Superbowl sea- 
son, you'll know Wiz Khalifa. 

His Steelers anthem “Black 

And “Yellow” was blasted ad 
nauseum and topped the sin- 
gles charts, and 
for good reason. 

It’s inescap- 
ably catchy, full 
of the swagger 
and __ boasting 
that makes any 
great hip-hop 
hit. 

Hot on the 
heels of that suc- 
cess is his major 
label debut, Roll- 
ing Papers. 

It took a failed deal with War- 
ner Brothers, nine mixtapes and 
two independent albums for this 
disc to finally hit the shelves, and 
in many ways, it was worth the 
wait. 

Wiz Khalifa is a big hitter in 
the emerging “stoner rap” genre, 
joining the likes of Kid Cudi, 
Snoop Dogg and Lil Wayne. 

But while Kid Cudi leans to- 
ward the introspective (and often 
mopey) and Lil Wayne is high oc- 
tane, Wiz represents a different 
sort of genre. 


He’s just a personable sort of 


guy, down-to-earth and relatable. 


Even when he’s talking about 


his newfound fame, 
opener “When I’m Gone,” 
pointed lyrics like “I’m gonna 
take all this money I owe and 
blow it all away / Cuz I can’t 
take it when I’m gone.” 

This isn’t just a young rap- 
per boasting about his cash and 
his jetplanes or elusive super- 
models. 

This is a track about loyalty 
to the guys that were with Wiz 
from the start, and about mor- 
tality. 

And it’s a pretty lowbeat 
opener, easing the listener into 
the tone of the album. 

For all the explosive energy 


of “Black And Yellow,” most 
_of the cuts here stay in a more 


_ subdued vein, such as standout 


“On My Level” produced by 


stism of Kanye 
cao ries Eminem. 


Ww aed I love shout Roll- | 
‘ how Wiz emerges as 


like on 
it’s 
in a strangely mature way with 


guy’s girl sound wholly ador- | 


able (“Whenever you call me, 


baby, Ill roll up”), and penulti- | 
(featuring | 


mate cut “Rooftops” 
Curren$y) is aloft with sheer joy 
at finally making it in a business 
that’s given Wiz his fair share of 
disappointments. 

When he sings “Used to not be 
allowed in the building, but now 


we on the rooftop,” it’s a small 


but triumphant moment. 

Plus, on nearly every track, 
Wiz dissolves into giggles at one 
point or another, and his distinc- 


tive laugh is a great counterpoint | 


to even the most swaggering of 
lyrics. 


For all his playing the ladies | 


man, there are still some great 
party cuts here like “No Sleep” 
with its shimmering, energetic 
beats that mim- 
ic the feeling of 
watching the 
sunrise after an 
exhausting, ex- 
hilarating night. 

His version 
of hip-hop is 
heavily melodic, 
trading more on 
rhythms and am- 
bience than the 
force of his lyrics. 

Rolling Papers 
is tremendously accessible and 
undeniably listenable, deftly 
combining explorations of his 
newfound fame with a down- 
to-earth quality that makes 
him a cool, relatable guy you'd 
love to hang out and party 
with. 

Though it doesn’t have the 
heft and virtuosity of say, 
Kanye’s My Beautiful Dark Twist- 
ed Fantasy or the maturity of 
Eminem’s Recovery, this is nev- 
ertheless a solid major debut for 
Wiz. 

He’s poised to take his spot 
among the hip-hop elite. 


— Melanie Love 


ARTIST 
Noah and the 


Mercury 
RELEASED 


Mar. 15, 2011 


They havea ukulele and a rep- 


utation. And also a fiddle. Since 


in the form of a 
beloved teacher, 
Miss Temple. 

In the film though, few posi- 
tive aspects of Lowood are 
shown, and the Miss Temple 
character is nowhere to be seen. 

Other important scenes omit- 
ted include one in which Mr. 
Rochester disguises himself as 
a gypsy and reads Jane her for- 
tune, and the entire final chapter 
of the novel. 

Less significant parts of the 
novel are also changed. For in- 


ARTIST 
Peter Bjorn & 
| John 
| _ ALBUM 
| Gimme Some 

LABEL 
Almost Gold 
RELEASED 
Mar: 29, 2011 


I can’t believe that four years 
have passed since | first listened 
to Peter, Bjorn & John with their 
breakout disc, 2007's Writer's 
Block. 

Their particular blend of 
Swedish pop has always been 
endearing, and their latest al- 
bum is arguably their best since 
the peak they hit with Writer’s 
Block. 2009’s ; 
dark, brood- 
ing Living Thing 
found them 
sidestepping the 
vigorous success 
of single “Young 
Folks” and_ all 
its inescapable 
cheerfulness. 

But this disc 
reclaims that sort 
of spunk, casting 
aside that bitter- 
ness and picking up the -claps, 
cowbells and bright guitars, and 
hopefully makes clear that Peter, 
Bjorn & John will be remembered 
for more than one awesome sin- 
gle. 

Album opener “Tomorrow 


2006, Noah and the Whale has 
flown under the radar, creating 
soft-spoken folk music from their 


| London home. 


With their first album, folk 


fans were excited with the pros- 


| pect of another indie darling 
from the U.K. whose albums 
they could shelve between Belle 
& Sebastian’s Dear, Catastrophe 


Waitress and Neutral Milk Ho- 
tel’s In the sala sec thes 
Beas’ kee ; een a 


Has To Wait” launches things 


The band’s name is a combina- 
tion of the film The Squid and the 
Whale and its director Noah Baum- 
bach’s name. 

Wes Anderson, the movie's 
producer, is also a favorite of the 
group, and references to him can 
be found throughout their work 
(MySpace, e- 
mails, etc.). 

Though the 
band lost singer 
Laura Marling to 
her solo career 
after Peaceful, 
The World Lays 
Me Down, their 
second album 
proved that Noah 
and the Whale 
was resilient in 
their style and brilliance. 

Last Night on Earth is the 
band’s third full-length album 
and it marks a significant tran- 
sition from mellow fiddling 


_and sweet nothings. 


The first single from the al- 
bum “L.LF.E.G.O.E.S.0.N.” is an 
early indicator of this change just 
by the title alone. 

With a chorus that spells 
out words, one wonders if this 


a 


NEW VIB 


stance, when Jane 
begins to keep 
company with St. 
John Rivers (Ja- 
mie Bell) and his 
sisters after leav- 
ing Thornfield, 
the film neglects 
the revelation 
that the Rivers 
siblings are actu- 
ally 
ins, making some 
subsequent lines 
about family ties 
come out fairly 
strangely. 

The novel is 
long and it is 
understandable 
that some 
cessions 


Jane’s cous- 


con- 
were 
necessary to fit 
everything into a 
film’s timeframe, 
but the movie 
plods along so 
slowly that it 
seems like the 
cut storylines 
were taken out in favor of pro- 
tracted shots of crackling fire- 
wood and panoramic stills of 
Jane’s long walks through for- 
ests and gardens. 

The cinematography is beau- 


COURTESY OF WWW.ALL MOVIEPHOTO.COM 


tiful, but the film suffers with- 
out some of the novel’s magic, 
making it surprisingly tedious 
to watch at times. 

Film adaptations of books of- 
ten leave out or change certain 


Michael Fassbender, pictured here with Imogen Poots, puts in a tame performance as Mr. Rochester. 


parts in order to make the tran- 
sition to the screen, but this Jane 
Eyre 
previous, superior versions. A 
great novel deserves 
movie. 


is far more altered than 


a better 


RATIONS 


with this sunnier outlook. 

Throwing in piles of jangling 
instrumentation and vocal har- 
monies makes the arguably 
damning refrain “I don’t think 
that you are sorry for what you 
did” somehow sound positively 
jubilant. 

Meanwhile, the second song 
“Dig A Little Deeper” is its own 
conga-line of energy, swerving 
along with sing-songy oh-oh!’s 
and hard-jamming drums. 

Singer-guitarist Peter Morén 
is always enjoyable to listen to 
with his slightly nasal, scratchy 
vocals (okay, not the best-sound- 
ing description, but it fits in well 
with the cleanly crafted, groov- 
ing beats). 

Lead single “Second Chance” 
is where the album really takes 
flight though. 

Morén’s vocals are more mut- 
ed and seductive, and the song 
itself combines catchiness with 
maturity: “You can’t count on 
the second try / The second try 
- is such a come- 


down,” he says, 
possibly  allud- 
ing to Living 
Thing. 

Such _ senti- 


ments are what 
make Peter, 
Bjorn & John so 
interesting 
they hit such a 
peak with Writ- 
er’s Block that it’s 
inevitable their 
ensuing output will be compared 
to that first set of excellent, cohe- 
sive songs. 

And while Gimme Some is 
less of an engrossing listen 
overall than their first, it is nev- 
ertheless a pretty strong collec- 
tion, with every song possess- 


song belongs on the Top 40 in- 
stead. While such a drastic shift 


‘in style is not present, there is 


a more mainstream feel to the 
song. 

The band’s appeal lies in 
their gentle tunes which were 
paired with equally soft and 
sensual lyrics. 
Noah and the 
Whale hasn't 
lost its intimate 
qualities, but 
they have be- 
come a_ little 
more generic. 

It’s akin to 
what happened 
to The Killers. 
They tried some- 
thing new. They 
tried, but it didn’t quite succeed. 

Last Night on Earth sounds like 
the band’s first albums on Adder- 
all. 

This doesn’t mean you should 
expect The Offspring or Weezer, 
but it’s no longer lazy Sunday 


morning music. 


Themes such as regretful li- 


aisons (“So I long for a taste of © 
freedom, or at least freedom from 
this bed”) have been exchanged = 


ing its own vitality and sense of | 
rhythm. | 

There’s no denying that | 
these guys have a knack for | 
crisp, tailored production and | 
sound, but their biggest chal- | 
lenge has been trying to move 
their listeners the way their | 
breakthrough did. | 

Where that album captured | 
first love in all its breathless glo- | 
ry, Gimme Some returns time and 
time again to heartbreak. | 

“Breaker, Breaker” is a per- | 
fect example of the pairing of | 
whirring, energized guitars | 
and drums (they almost ap- 
proach speed metal here) and | 
lyrics that triumph out of sad- | 
ness: “Before you break my | 
heart / Before you run / I'm 
gonna break your nose and sing 
about it”. 

Even a song titled “I Know 
You Don’t Love Me” doesn’t fall 
into the pits of its own despair, 
instead taking shimmers of elec- 
tronica, dreamy vocals and lines | 
like “No one brings me down 
like me” and turning potential 
sentimentality into a strange sort | 
of assertiveness. 

Gimme Some will draw you 
in on first listen because of the 
sheer exuberance of its beats — | 
this is seamless pop, after all — 
but then it will endear itself on 
further listens when you realize 
how much emotion and craft has 
gone into these songs. 

Strangely, these songs became 
all the more intriguing to me in 
comparison to Writer’s Block and 
Living Thing, because I wanted 
to see where Peter, Bjorn & John 
have come from and where 
they’re headed to. 

Gimme Some might not have 
you whistling along like “Young 
Folks” did, but it inspires a wider 
range of emotions and reactions, 
and that seems pretty great in it- 
self. 


— Melanie Love 


for teenage summers (“And we'd 
sing and play simple three chord 
rock and roll”). 

There are even more pop cul- 
ture references in the form of 
Bruce Springsteen. 

“The Line” may be one of 


ARTIST 
Panicat the 
Disco 

ALBUM 
Vices and Virtues 
LABEL 
Decaydence/Fueled by 
Ramen 
RELEASED 
Mar. 18, 2011 


Call it a comeback, or don't, 
Panic At the Disco’s recent album 
Vices and Virtues is the first the 
group has put out in three years, 
but sadly it comes nowhere near 


| the chart-topper that their first 


album A Fever You Can't Sweat 
Out ended up being. 
Panic At the Disco has shown 


| that they really only have one 


sound, and most of the songs 
on the new album sound like 
slight variations on their famous 
“I Write Sins Not Tragedies” hit 
from a few years back. 


The album begins with “The 
Ballad of Mona Lisa,” which 
might initially fool a listener into 
believing that Panic was unveil- 
ing anew sound. 

Alas, it is only Brendon Urie 
wailing in a lower octave than 
we're used to. 

“Hurricanes” proclaims in its 
chorus line that “You'll dance to 
anything” but they underestimate 
their listenership, because I sus- 
pect few will want to dance to this. 

“Memories” is filled with cli- 
chéd lines such as “You are the ap- 
ple of my eye” and though we are 
only four songs into their album of 


the songs closest to their older 
style, but fans familiar with pri- 
or albums will still note a dif- 
ference. ; 

The lyrics are more obvious, 
‘and the instrumentals are full- 
er. 

Whereas Noah and _ the 
Whale’s previous albums were 
all Egyptian cotton sheets, yel- 
low light and tender lovemaking. 
Last Night is more like a one night, 
stand. 

It’s the band’s third album and | 


its apparent that they are em- 


barking on a stylistic exploration. 
But it’s hard to not wish for 
more easy favorites like “5 Years 


Time” and “2 Atoms in a Mol- 


ecule.? 
No longer is Noah and the 


Whale whispering in your ear 


only, but they’re Press to an 
aan 


4 


“hrs Warner 


fourteen, it does in fact seem like 
the album will be very very long. 
Though songs like “Always” and 
“The Calendar” were more acous- 
tic and offered a breath of fresh air 
from the usual studio-orchestrated 
electronic techno pop-punk con- 
figurations, they too started to feel 
like they were long, 
The album will certainly be 
a hit with those who enjoy the 
usual sound of Panic, but listen- 
ers expecting a new sound will 
be sorely disappointed. le 
__ Ingeneral, even for those who _ 
are die-hard fans, the album 
runs long and it begins t 
like the band has run o 
for lyrics and tune 


- songs start to run to; cts ‘ 
Panic At the clearly 
“didn’t try pattie ner ts 4 
‘selves on this al unfor- — 


tunately, hee oe 


iy 
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Blue Jay Brigade 


Hey Peabody are you ready for JohnCon? 


Who are you cosplaying as? 


What the hell 
is JohnCon? 


Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


CARTOONS, ETC 


Really you don't know? 


It's a gaming/sci-fi/anime convention held 
on my campus sponsored by the Science 


Fiction and Anime Clubs. 


You have been a member of my family 
for this long and you seriously don't 
know about Hopkins own JohnCon? 


No I never heard 
of it before... 


*JohnCon2011 is held April 8-10 at the Glass Pav, if you go you will be forever known as a JohnConner :P 


HOPKINS EASILY LIVING LIFE 


It's so great to be back in beautiful sunny California, 
now to start spring break! 


irst Half of 
Spring Break 


Classes Again... 


Ah man, I slept the whole 
break. Why does spring 
break always seem to go 
by so fast yet classes (@ 
seem to drag on? 


Ts 
ui? eee. 


Hmm JohnCon* is next weekend 
should I cosplay as a Stormtrooper | 
or Kyon or Light Yagami?" 


What ever 

you want Casey 

But I think you would 
make a great Kyon 


{ So Jessie whowill yoube  } 
\ cosplaying as at JohnCon? / 


If you come 

as KyonI 

could be 

Haruhi or else 

T will be America fro 
Hetalia but the 
Revolutionary War era. 


Oh so you will be dressed exactly the same way 
you dress for your Tea Bagger rallies? 


Really?! Again with the political jokes? 
Well at least I'm with the Tea Party 
instead of the stupid SOS Brigade. 


Hey roomie, do you want to go oy 


me that LGBT Ball this weekend? 


What?! Whooooaa noooooo... 
Sorry dude, I'm very flattered, 
I'm not like that. You know if this 


was a yaoi then maybe... 


Wea 
Casey you still trying to | Whoa you should be careful 
make otaku references. coming out of the closet like 


You know life isn't likél4that Evan, Jessie here is one | 
mt of those crazy right t wing: Teceeee BE 


vee Lucky, Staite sit. t 
ad! Tea Baggers. 


Casey I support the Log Cabin Republicans! 
And stop making fun of the Tea Party 
you liberal hippie commie lazy otaku! 


Umm guys, 
that was just an 
April Fools Joke. 


Solve this word puzzle Baa Gamma Alpha Pi will give youa prizes 
jhumaskim @gmail.com to be entered for a drawing. 


Marcu $1, 2011 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


April Fools! 
Na, I am actually 
psyched for JohnCon. 
I will be going asa 
JohnConner. 


(ready x to 967 ?) 


You will look so cute in your Army 
dress greens at the LGBT Ball. 


Good thing they repealed 
Don't Ask, Don't Tell. 


SHRI QHD ie tosis ci Vie teviniW 


Ball? I thought we 
were going to take 
a tour of the fudge 


Wait! You are going to the 
LGBT Ball with Arden?! 


Hopkins Student turns into a Chair! 


factory. 
Yeah, didn't I tell you 
T love ROTC brats. 


MARCH $1, 90] ] 
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Bryan Pijanowski, a proponent of soundscape ecology, collects sound data in a forest. 


Ecologists use sound to 
study landscape health 


| cost and make the mission pos- 


By MALI WIEDERKEHR 
Staff Writer 


For centuries, biologists have 
been fascinated with studying 
the role of animal sounds. In 
many animal species, sounds 
play a crucial role in communica- 
tion and behavior. A recently in- 
troduced field of science known 
as soundscape ecology calls to 
study not just individual animal 
sounds, but 
the collective 


other sounds — the crickets and 
occasional bird and maybe some 
other things in the background 
here,” Pijanowski said. 

A recording of the various 
sounds shows how animals parti- 
tion the soundscape: the insects 
comprise high frequency while the 
elephants dominate the lower fre- 
quency sounds. Another example 
is the sounds that ants make when 


they rub their bodies against one | 


another as a 
form of commu- 


sounds of eco- 
systems. 

The push to 
study ecosystem 
sounds hinges 
on the idea that 
sounds can de- 
termine ecosys- 
tem health. Bry- 
an _ Pijanowski, 
a professor in 
the department 
of forestry and 
natural resourc- 
es.at- Purdue University is one of 
the scientists who believe that 
the study of soundscape ecology 
should be formalized. 

“We're interested in all the 
voices of the landscape. Not just 
particular individual species, but 
really, the orchestration of those 
different sounds by biological 
organisms,” Pijanowski told Na- 
tional Public Radio. 

The importance of sound- 
scape ecology is illustrated by 
the trumpeting of forest el- 
ephants in the middle of the 
night. In addition to the trum- 
peting, “we're also hearing some 


— BRYAN 


A soundscape can be 
something that we 
humans just don’t 
hear. It can be ona 


fairly small scale. 


PurDuUE UNIVERSITY 


nication known 


Though it is too 
quiet for hu- 
mans to_ hear, 
stridulation is 
crucial 
communication. 

“One of the 
main points 
were trying to 
make _ here 
that a sound- 
scape can be 
something that we humans just 


PIiJANOWSKI, 


as stridulation. | 


to ant | 


By DAN CADEL 
Staff Writer 


Last week, the MESSENGER 
spacecraft became the first man- 
made satellite to orbit Mercury, 
the closest planet to our Sun. 
MESSENGER (MErcury Surface, 
Space ENvironment, GEochemis- 
try, and Ranging) is operated by 
the Johns Hopkins Applied Phys- 
ics Lab and NASA. 

Launched in August of 2004, 
MESSENGER is designated as a 
Discovery Class mission; that is 
to say it is a low-cost science mis- 
sion operating within the solar 
system. 

Initially, the cost of a mission 
to Mercury was thought to far 
outweigh the potential knowl- 
edge to be gained. 

However, in 1985 scientist 
Chen-wan Yen devised an orbital 
flight path that would minimize 


sible. It was not until 1998 that a 
proposal to use this scheme was 
finally made. 

In orbital mechanics, once a 


| spacecraft is launched, it is subject 
| to the laws of Newtonian mechan- 


is | 


don’t hear,” said Pijanowski. “It | 


can be on a fairly small scale.” 

These animal sounds are cru- 
cial because they shed light on 
animal interaction within a par- 
ticular species as well as across 
different species. For instance, 
some newts follow frog sounds 
in search of the best ponds for 
breeding. Pijanowski believes 
that these sounds are equally 
important to the environment’s 
health as are trees and ponds. 

A major question that this re- 
search 

SEE SOUNDSCAPES, pace BY 


ics, primarily the gravitational at- 
traction of the Sun and planets. 
Once set in an orbit, the space- 
craft will follow that path indefi- 
nitely unless some alteration is 
made. Any alteration, whether it 
is changing the orbit character- 
istics around the same planet or 
moving to a new planet entirely, 
as is the case with the MESSEN- 
GER spacecraft, requires certain 
amounts of fuel to be stored. 
Unlike with cars, where the 
cost of fuel itself is the largest 
factor, the issue in space flight 
is designing a vehicle that can 
carry the necessary amount of 
fuel, and launching the vehicle 
with enough thrust to get it out 
of Earth’s atmosphere. 
Fortunately, once the space- 
craft has left»Earth, the engines 


must only be turned on for a mat- | 


ter of minutes to hours over the 
course of a multiple year mission. 

Furthermore, the length of a 
mission directly impacts the cost. 
The more commands that must 


THE JoHuNs Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


be sent, the more expensive the | 


mission becomes, and the more 
the engine burns, the more com- 
mands that are sent. 
MESSENGER’s _ flight 
took it on a tour of the inner plan- 
ets before finally arriving at Mer- 
cury. This served both to reduce 
the necessary maneuvers by re- 
lying on “slingshotting” off other 
planets, as well as gathering data 


Pruney fingers hint at new synthetic materials 


Physics behind strength of wet skin may also apply to man-made fibers 


By IAN YU 
Staff Writer 


It happens to all of us when 
we spend too much time in the 
shower, washing dishes, swim- 
ming or perhaps washing our 
hands (for those of us who are a 
little obsessive). Fingers get very 
wrinkled and pruney from wa- 
ter penetrating the surface of our 
skin. 

Now mathematicians have 
found a more in depth explana- 
tion as to what happens when 
our skins become pruney and 
wrinkly from prolonged wet- 
ness. 

Using computer models to 
represent keratin fibers in the 
skin, researchers at the Austra- 
lian National University tested a 
model for how these fibers in the 
skin are arranged, and how they 
behave in the presence of water 
flooding the skin. 

Their article detailing their 
methods and results was pub- 
lished last month in the Journal of 
the Royal Society. 

Ordinarily, our skin is able 
to prevent excessive amounts 
of water from penetrating it by 
relying on a coating of an oily 
substance called sebum, which is 

secreted from the roots of hairs 
covering the skin. ; 

As time passes while the skin 
is exposed to water, the sebum 
coating is washed off, allowing 

water to penetrate the skin at the 
epidermis, the outermost layer. 
Skin at the fingers is the first 
to lose the sebum coating and 
become wet as it lacks hair and 
thus, direct secretion of sebum. 
When water penetrates the 
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Skin’s strength comes from keratin fibers, which can expand seven times their volume. 


epidermis, the cells that make up 
this layer of the skin swell along 
with the keratin fibers that ex- 
pand greatly to accommodate the 
greater volume of swollen skin. 

How these fibers were ar- 
ranged had been uncertain, as 
particular arrangements might be 
able to allow the fibers to expand 
while others would cause the epi- 
dermis structure to collapse. 

This question is what the 
mathematicians tackled, _ test- 
ing several different models that 
might explain how keratin fibers 
are layered. 

Their simulations found that 
the model that best explains the 
keratin fibers casts them in a heli- 
cal formation, which their results 
showed allowed for the fibers to 
expand up to seven times its vol- 
ume while retaining its integrity. 

Additional support for this 


model comes from x-ray crystal- 
lography studies of keratin fibers 
that are not swollen with water, 
with which the helical model 
matches up. 

Another model based off of 
gyroids, infinitely connected tri- 
ply periodic minimal surfaces, 
found that keratin fibers were not 
able to expand without crossing 
each other, and the structure of 
the skin would be compromised. 

One of their major conclu- 
sions based off of their model- 
ing is that skin cells are formed 
through a template process, and 
that this can be mimicked when 
manufacturing certain materials. 

The knowledge of how some 
of our natural tissues assemble 
and arrange themselves can be 
applied towards engineering and 
producing products with similar 
qualities. 


path | 


from them as it went by. Other- 
wise, MESSENGER only had to 
make five “deep-space maneu- 
vers” before reaching Mercury. 

On March 17, MESSENGER 
made the final insertion burn to 
enter into Mercury’s orbit. It now 
orbits the planet around its north 
and south poles, allowing it to 
get sweeping pictures of the en- 
tire surface as Mercury rotates on 
its own axis. 

“The first tasks,” David 
Blewett, a MESSENGER partici- 
pating scientist, wrote in an email 


MESSENGER spacecraft sent tnto Mercury's orbit 


craft’s performance in its new 
thermal environment, and for the 
instrument scientists and instru- 
ment engineers to turn on the sci- 
ence instruments and verify that 
they are operating as expected.” 

The instrumentation for 
MESSENGER was constrained 
to a low 50 kilograms because 
of the weight of the fuel carried. 
Still, the spacecraft is outfitted 
with eight systems, which all 
route through data processing 
units to relay information back 
to Earth. 


to The News-Letter, “are for the 
engineers to evaluate the space- 


cury Dual 


Instruments include the Mer- 
Imaging System, 


COURTESY OF WWW.NASA.GOV 
NASA’s spacecraft MESSENGER entered Mercury's orbit on St. Patrick's Day, becoming the first man-made satellite to do so. 


Gamma-Ray and Neutron Spec- 
trometer, X-Ray Spectrometer, 
Magnetometer, Mercury Laser 
Altimeter, Mercury Atmospheric 
and Surface Composition Spec- 
trometer and Energetic Particle 
and Plasma Spectrometer. 

“{Mercury] is the smallest, the 
most dense, has the most eccen- 
tric orbit, we don’t know what 
kind of rocks form the surface 
and it may have polar ice caps 
despite its position close to the 
Sun,” Blewett wrote. “We must 
figure out Mercury’s origin and 
evolution if we are to 

See MERCURY, Pace B9 


Diamonds: not a cancer cell’s best friend 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


In a recent edition of Science 
Translational Medicine, research- 
ers at the University of Califor- 
nia, San Francisco published 
experimental findings which 
suggest that the use of nanodia- 
monds can be used as a novel 
and more effective drug deliv- 
ery system for chemotherapeutic 
agents. 

When a patient is diagnosed 
with cancer, it can be difficult to 
accept that many common can- 
cers don’t respond well to treat- 
ment. Often, tumors can become 
drug-resistant, and standard 
therapies are almost completely 
useless against them. 

At that point, cancer cells may 
become cross-resistant to a wide 
variety of drugs, further decreas- 
ing treatment options. 

Doctors and scientists have 
been trying for years to get 
around this exact problem, and 
this new finding may open up a 
panorama of possibilities. 

In the current study, research- 
er Edward Chow’s team used 
nanodiamond-bound _—doxoru- 
bicin, a standard chemotherapy 
drug, in mice models of liver and 
breast cancer. 

That the treatment proved not 
only successful, but also non-tox- 
ic in the study is highly encour- 
aging especially considering the 
difficulty of treating liver and 
breast cancers using standard 
therapies. 

According to Dean Ho, the se- 
nior author of the paper, though 
the present findings are extreme- 
ly exciting and promising, they 
are based on previous work with 
nanodiamonds. 

“In our previously published 
study on nanodiamond-based 
DNA delivery [in individual 
cells], we observed a 70-fold in- 
crease in efficacy compared to a 
commercial standard with main- 
tained non-toxicity,” Ho said. 
“This new study was done in 
mice, and showed that . . . the ef- 
ficacy of treatment was even fur- 
ther enhanced.” 

According to Ho, not only did 
the nanodiamond-doxorubicin 
complex decrease the size of the 
mice’s tumors, but it also de- 
creased drug resistance, making 
the tumors easier to combat in 
the long run. 


Additionally, the nanodia- . 


mond complex is still small 
enough that it can be cleared 


from tissues before its toxic- 
ity becomes too great and kills 
healthy cells as well as cancer- 
ous ones. 

The carbon nanodiamonds 
Ho, et al. have been studying 
have many facets, just like their 
large-scale counterparts. Impor- 
tantly, each facet of a nanodia- 
mond contains functional groups 
which can be chemically bonded 
to drugs — like the drug doxoru- 
bicin Chow and colleagues used 
in the present study. 

Nanodiamonds’ ability to car- 
ry a large variety of molecules as 
well as the nanodiamond-drug 
complex’s tiny size have caused 
scientists to consider nanodia- 
monds as a potentially useful 
drug delivery system — at least 
in theory. And now Ho and his 
team are showing that their po- 
tential may reach far beyond 
mere theory. 

Perhaps the best feature of 
the nanodiamonds is that deliv- 
ery of drugs to cancerous tissue 
with the nano gems increases the 
retention rate of chemotherapeu- 
tics not only within the target tis- 
sue, but also in the bloodstream. 

This is likely because the 
nanodiamonds allow for an ex- 
tended and prolonged release of 
the drug over time, which coun- 
teracts the high rates of drug ef- 
flux from tumor cells. 

Tumor cells are abnormally 
good at staying alive, even in 
spite of toxic drug treatments, 
and they do this by utilizing 
specialized pumps in their outer 
membranes that can move un- 


wanted chemicals out of cells 
almost as quickly as they are 
brought in. 

According to Ho, however, 

a simple property of the drug- 
nanodiamond complex allows it 
to be kept within target tissues 
for a longer period of time: its 
relatively large size. 

“Nanodiamond-drug com- 
plexes are challenging to eject 
when compared to the unmodi- 
fied drug since the complexes 
are likely too large to efflux with 
the membrane transporters,” Ho 
said. 

Rapid drug efflux is a ma- 
jor issue faced in many cases of 
drug resistance, and yet with the 
relatively simple nanodiamond 
delivery system, this problem is 
greatly reduced, if not eliminat- 
ed. 

Though nanodiamonds sound 
great on paper, the fact remains 
that good chemotherapies must 
meet a set of qualitative stan- 
dards: they need to be able to 
be made readily available to 
the market at large, they have 
to work without causing undue 
damage and they can’t cost too 
much. 

While nanodiamonds may 
bring to mind expensive bling, 
they actually fulfill most, if not 
all, of these requirements. They 
are relatively inexpensive to 
produce: the very same process 

Chow, et al. used in their research 
is readily scalable for larger- 
sized implementation. Addition- 
ally, nanodiamonds are highly 
SeE DIAMONDS, pace BY 
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Alpha waves in brain 
help explain insomnia 


By LINDSEY HUTLER 
Staff Writer 


Researchers at Massachusetts 
General Hospital have recently 
unlocked the key to what might 
be contributing to a less than 
restful night of sleep for insom- 
niacs nationwide. 

[he alpha wave is a type of 
brain wave that scientists prev i- 
ously believed was most active 
during periods of consciousness 
and became faint or disappeared 
completely during sleep. 

According to the National 
Institute of Health, nearly 60 
million Americans suffer from 
insomnia, and most people will 
suffer from short bouts of tempo- 
rary insomnia over the course of 
their lives due to such factors as 
stress, jet lag or work schedules, 
such as being on a night shift. In- 
somnia is more common among 
women than men and becomes 
more prevalent as one ages. 

Yet new studies have shown 
that alpha waves are present at 
all times, but are 


they just tend to be ov erpowered 
by more dominant waves. 

In fact, in the study performed 
by Scott McKinney and colleagues 
at Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal, the activity of the alpha wave 
was correlated with how easy it 
was to wake a person from sleep. 

Subjects were awoken more 
easily by loud noises when the ac- 
tivity of the alpha wave was high. 

Phyllis Zee of the Sleep Disor- 
ders Center at Northwestern Uni- 
versity determined that the alpha 
wave serves almost as a type of 
protection during sleep, keeping 
people alert, to an extent, of their 
surroundings. 

Yet in insomniacs, the activity 
of the alpha wave may never re- 
ally decrease enough to allow for 
a restful night's sleep. 

This finding may be promis- 
ing for future pharmaceutical re- 
search and a better understand- 
ing of why those who suffer 
from insomnia experience such 
poor sleep when medical testing 
shows otherwise. 


muted by more 
dominant waves 
when one is resting. 
This becomes 
clear when exam- 
ining an electroen- 
cephalogram (EEG), 
in which electrodes 
attached to the 
scalp pick up elec- 
trical activity in the 
brain during sleep 
and record them. 
The activity of the 
alpha wave increas- 
es during periods 
of consciousness, 
as previously dis- 
cussed, but in con- 
tradiction to beliefs 
held by many sci- 
entists, alpha waves 
still do occur while 
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Meltdown in Japan causes radiation scare 


By ALICE HUNG 
Staff Writer 


An earthquake measuring 9.0 
on the moment magnitude scale, 
coupled with a 30-foot tsunami, on 
March 11 caused drastic damage 
to six nuclear reactors on the coast 
of Fukushima Japan, resulting in 
widespread nuclear contamina- 
tion and the possible threat of nu- 
clear explosion. 

Following the initial hit on 
day one, both the regular and 
backup cooling systems of the six 
nuclear reactors were destroyed. 

The temperature within the 
units built up to an estimate of 
over 400 degrees Celsius, 100 de- 
grees above its maximum limit. 
Residents within a three kilometer 
radius were immediately evacu- 
ated. 

On the next day, built-up pres- 
sure caused the roof of the Unit 1 
reactor to blow off, injuring four 
workers. Seawater and boric acid 
were injected into all reactors in at- 
tempt to bring down the tempera- 
ture, preventing any large scale ex- 
plosions. The roof and walls of the 
Unit 3 reactor blew off a few days 
later, injuring 11 workers. 

Electricity was restored on 


| March 21. However, white and 
| grey smoke was seen rising from 
reactors 3, 2 and 4. 


Workers were — temporar- 


| ily evacuated after each obser- 


vance, but eventually returned to 
their worksites. The cause of the 


| | smoke remains unknown as of 
| March 28. 


Japanese authorities estimate 


| that it will take months to effec- 


tively control Fukushima’s over- 
heating reactors, and until then, 
radioactive material will contin- 
ue to leak into the environment. 
The source of the leaks is un- 
known, but it is hypothesized 
that the high temperatures with- 


| in the reactors may have melted 
| the graphite stoppers. 


The two radioactive materials 
found were iodine 131 and cesi- 


one is sleeping — Alpha waves become less active during normal sleep. | um 137. Iodine has a half-life of 
ping 


By MELANIE HSU 
Staff Writer 


In January 2009, astrobiologists 
found evidence of methane, an or- 
ganic molecule usually produced 
by life on Earth, flowing from 
three distinct regions on Mars’s 
surface. While the findings were 
a promising sign of life beneath 
the surface of Mars, the methane 
could also have been generated 
by geological processes. 

The methane-release points 
were thought to be likely indica- 
tors of life due to their proximity to 
suspected ancient waterbeds and 
the observation that one of the sites 
released methane on a seasonal 
basis. These findings prompted 
NASA to give Curiosity, the next 
Mars rover, the task of pinpointing 
the source of the methane. Sched- 
uled to launch in late 2011, the rov- 
er will be equipped with sensors 
capable of detecting trace amounts 
of methane. 

However, researchers recently 
found that the materials in Cu- 
riosity itself could also release 
methane and confuse the sensors. 
A team led by microbiologist and 
veteran Mars simulator Andrew 
Schuerger of the University of 
Florida showed that the kapton 
tape, NASA’s equivalent of duct 
tape, used to hold the rover'’s 

joints together could release 


Oe ae 


enough methane to create a false 
positive. 

Adam Johnson of Indiana 
University agrees that this is a 
valid concern, as the tape is ca- 
pable of producing concentra- 
tions of methane that are orders 
of magnitude above the sensors’ 
detection limits. Johnson found 
in November 2010 that microbial 
hitchhikers on Mars rovers could 
potentially create false alarms for 
or even wipe out Martian life. 

To test the effects of the tape 
on Curiosity’s sensors, Schuerger 
and his team placed a variety of 
biological materials, including 
amino acids, DNA and soil bac- 
terium spores, as well as some of 
the materials used to build the 
rover, into the Mars Simulation 
Chamber. The chamber consisted 
of a stainless steel cylinder that 
mimicks environmental condi- 
tions on the Mars surface, includ- 
ing pressure, temperature and 
amount of sunlight. 

When the materials were re- 
moved after eight hours, in the 
chamber, the organic materials 
were found to emit some amount 
of methane, but not enough to 
cause a problem. However, the 
bacterial spores leaked significant 
amounts of methane even after 
they were killed by ultraviolet 
radiation. The research team be- 
lieves that this will not be a prob- 
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The new Mars rover Curiosity, designed to search for life, is set for launch later this year. 


NASA duct Lape may contuse life sensors on Mars rover 


lem as the rover will be cleaned 
exhaustively prior to launching. 
Due to its size, Curiosity re- 
quires more kapton tape than 
the previous rovers, Spirit and 
Opportunity. As the use of kap- 
ton tape is unavoidable, the re- 
searchers believe that the tape 
will pose the biggest problem. 
Schuerger’s team found that Cu- 
riosity’s methane-detecting sen- 
sors could pick up as much as 
several orders of magnitude of 
methane molecules in the first 
few days of the mission. 
Fortunately, the rover team 
has a few solutions in mind. As 
methane release is encouraged 
by ultraviolet radiation, the rov- 
er could take measurements at 
night to eliminate the possibility 


qt 


eight days, meaning that half of 
the material would decompose 
and become harmless in eight 
days, while celsium has a half- 
life of 30 years, rendering it as a 
particularly troublesome long- 
term hazard. 

High doses of radiation cause 
acute radiation syndrome, or ra- 
diation poisoning. Symptoms in- 
clude nausea, vomiting, infection 
and bleeding. Larger doses can 
lead to neurological problems and 
rapid death. Chronic low-dose ex- 
posure increases the probability 
of genetic damage and cancer. 

Radiation levels of local resi- 
dents, produce and water were 
measured. Contamination levels 
are over 100,000 times the normal 
at the reactors and 1,850 times 
the normal in the nearby sea as 
of March 27. 

With each day, more workers 
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The six Fukushima reactors were heavily damaged by the magnitude 9.0 earthquake, which occurred this Mar. 11. 


trying to repair the damaged re- 
actors were sent to the hospital 
with major radiation burns and 
other acute health effects. 

Nonetheless, the government 
maintains that current radiation 
levels pose no immediate health 
risks to local residents. On March 
23, infants in Tokyo were warned 
against consuming city tap wa- 
ter, which contained radioactive 
iodine that exceeded legal limits 
for babies. 

Furthermore, radiation con- 
tamination levels in various foods, 
especially spinach and milk, are 
found to be much above tolerable 
levels, with spinach as high as 
3,500 Becquerels per kilogram of 
iodine 131 on March 24 (the legal 
limit is 2,000 Becquerels). 

The Japanese economy suf- 
fers as local produce was rejected 
from former buyers due to high 
contamination levels. The United 
States blocked the import of milk, 
fresh fruits and vegetables from 
the most affected areas. Shoppers 


| in Hong Kong, Singapore, Sydney 


and other countries are also shun- 
ning Japanese food products in lo- 
cal supermarkets. 

Numerous nations, including 
the United States and Britain, char- 
tered flights for nationals fleeing 
Japan. Commercial airline tickets 
became increasingly scarce. Many 
companies resorted to private 
planes to evacuate its staff. 

Japanese residents have been 
panic buying since the initial on- 
set of the disaster. Batteries and 
candles have become impossible 
to find. Salt is another commodity 
in great demand, as it is thought to 
lower radiation damage. 

Some argue that the nuclear 
crisis in Japan is causing more 
psychological damage than phys- 
ical health threats. Increasing 
numbers of patients with suicidal 
thoughts, anxiety disorders and 
post-traumatic stress disorder are 
being seen in Japan. 

Whether the nuclear crisis will 
cause greater physiological dam- 
age or psychological trauma re- 
mains uncertain. 


of detecting non-Martian meth- | 
ane. The rover could also rotate 
its sensors towards the Martian 
wind, receiving a cleaner picture 
of the planet’s atmosphere. 
Schuerger suggests that mod- 
els detailing the quantity of meth- | 
ane the tape will produce, as well | 
as where it is likely to appear on | 
the rover, should be made. His 
team also notes that kapton tape | 
emits less methane with time, 
making measurements made lat- 
er in the mission more reliable. 
NASA planetary scientist Paul 
Mahaffy says the study will help 
sample analysts differentiate | 


between Martian materials and | | 


those brought from Earth and 
can potentially reduce the chanc- 
es of accepting a false positive. 
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The epicenter of the Japan earthquake is located several miles off shore of the plants. 


Psychologists explain the desire to own celebrity goods 


By MO-YU ZHOU 
Staff Writer 


Why are people willing to pay 


‘ridiculous sums of money for 


products, provided that they are 
celebrity-related? 

That was the question that 
psychologists at Yale, the Uni- 
versity of Auckland and Arizona 
State have puzzled over. Their 
findings, which seek to explain 
the seemingly illogical nature of 
these purchases, were published 
recently. 

In 2004, Eric Clapton sold his 
Fender Stratocaster named Black- 
ie for $959,500. A replica of this 
guitar, made with painstaking 
attention to detail, down to the 
burn mark from his cigarettes, 
fetched $30,000 in a recent auc- 
tion. 

Some people might rational- 
ize their purchases as good in- 
vestments, or memorabilia valu- 
able due to pleasant associations. 
However, these are not the pri- 
mary reasons that such purchas- 
es are made. 

The researchers asked par- 
ticipants how much they would 
like to own objects that had 
been in the possession of popu- 
lar celebrities like George Cloo- 
ney, and then of controversial 
figures like Saddam Hussein. 

There was no correlation be- 
tween how much participants 
liked the celebrity and the value 


assigned to the objects, which 
contradicts the theory that they 
buy memorabilia for pleasant as- 
sociations. 

Furthermore, people were no 
less eager to acquire relics from 
their idols (although not from pa- 
riahs) upon being told that they 
could not be resold. 

Rather, the phenomena have 
been encapsulated in terms of 
“celebrity contagion” and “imi- 
tative magic.” They can be ex- 
plained, the researchers claim, 
in part, by an instinct which has 
helped people survive disasters: 
a belief that certain properties 
are contagious. 

For instance, a sweater owned 
by a celebrity becomes more 
valuable if the prospective buyer 
learns that the celebrity actually 
wore it. 

However, if it had subsequent- 
ly been cleaned, it would be less 
valuable. This implies that some 
sort of essence from the celebrity 
had been removed. 

In other words, “physical con- 
tact with a celebrity boosts the 
value of an object, so people will 
pay extra for a guitar that Eric 
Clapton played, or even held in 
his hands,” says Dr. Paul Bloom, 
one of the researchers. 

Why then, would anyone be 
interested in buying a replica 
of Blackie? The answer lies in a 
phenomenon that Dr. George E. 
Newman, another one of the re- 


searchers, calls the “law of simi- 
larity.” 

This type of thinking, which 
has been chronicled in primi- 
tive tribes, holds that things 
that resemble one another pos- 
sess similar, potentially magical, 
powers. 

For example, practices such 
as burning voodoo dolls are 
consistent with such a belief. 
Thus, a very close imitation of 
the original Blackie may serve 
as a proxy of the real thing, and 
derives much of its value from 
this fact. 

Even a less faithful replica 


The value of celebrity replicas is due t 


can have such properties. Mass- 
produced replicas of famous 
guitars, claim that veteran col- 
lectors may be enabled to play 
better music. 

Thus, even factory-produced 
merchandise are “imbued with 
contagious and imitative magic,” 
say Dr. Karen Fernandez and Dr. 
John Lastovicka, who worked on 
a separate study. 

These beliefs, while seeming- 
ly illogical, make evolutionary 
sense. Those who avoided those 
with the plague were less likely 
to die of it, and have more de- 
scendants today. 
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Carbonates a clue to water on Mars 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


: The discovery of carbonates 
far below the surface of Mars 
suggests the presence of water 
on the red planet. 

NASA’s Mars Reconnaissance 
Orbiter, using the Compact Re- 
connaissance Imaging Spectrom- 
eter for Mars (CRISM) developed 
by the Applied Physics Labora- 
tory of Hopkins, made the obser- 
vations, which were reported in 
early March. 

The of carbon- 
ates were discovered in craters 
formed by meteorites impacting 
the planet's surface to a depth of 
about three miles. 

Initially, CHRISM identified 
deposits of clay in the exposed 
rocks that were made observable 
by the craters. 

Further investigation using 
CRISM’s high resolution mode 


deposits 


discovered the presence of car- 


bonates in the vicinity of the clay 
deposits. 


Iron and calcium carbonates 
was discovered in the Huygens 


crater in Mars’s southern ‘high- 


lands. In the Leighton crater, 600 
miles away similar carbonates 


were also found, detected by 
CRISM five months before. 

The discovery of the carbon- 
ates provided two important in- 
sights into the chemical nature of 
Mars. 

First, it can help to answer the 
question of Mars’s missing car- 
bon dioxide, which has gradually 
disappeared from the planet's at- 
mosphere over time. Carbon di- 
oxide currently makes up about 
95 percent of Mars’s air, and was 
also the main component of its 
thick ancient atmosphere, which 
has been gradually stripped 
away due to the action of solar 
wind. 
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The Mars Reconnaissance Orbiter found carbonate deposits in craters deep in Mars’s surface. 


In order to certify this theory 
that the carbon in these carbon- 
ate deposits originated from the 
atmosphere, the search is on for 
further carbonate deposits across 
the Martian surface. If the car- 
bon source was the atmospheric 
carbon dioxide, the carbonate de- 
posits would be somewhat equal- 
ly distributed over the planet's 
entire surface. 

Second, the presence of these 
specific carbonates strengthens 
the argument for water on Mars’s 
surface, since their formation, 
along with the clay deposits that 
they are associated with, usually 
occurs in wet environments. 

In the past, carbonates have 
been found in Martian rocks 
from orbit and by NASA‘s Spirit 
rover, which landed in 2004. 
However, these carbonates were 
rich in magnesium, and most 
likely formed from the reaction 
of volcanic deposits with water. 
But, these types of car- 
bonates only require a 


to form, compared to 
the larger amounts of 
water needed for iron- 
and calcium-rich car- 
bonates to form. 
Further work is be- 
ing done to find the re- 
maining carbon dioxide 
that disappeared from 
Mars’s ancient thick at- 
mosphere, since the car- 
bonate deposits cannot 
account for all of the loss. 
In 2013, the Mars At- 
mosphere and Volatile 
Evolution Mission (MA- 
VEN) will be launched. 
Its planned mission is 
to investigate if theoret- 


carbon dioxide from the 
atmosphere did in fact 
occur, specifically those 
that could have caused 
carbon dioxide to be 
stripped off into space. 
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Around 510 genetic deletions account for the differences between chimps and humans, including a bigger brain and no penile spines. 


Humans traded penile spines tor big brains 


By MAHA HAQQANI 
Staff Writer 


Geneticists have linked the 
differences in the physical ap- 


| pearance of humans and chim- 


panzees to the loss of certain 
genes in the five million years 
since we shared a common an- 
cestor with the chimps. 

One loss prevented men from 


| gaining penile barbs possessed 


ical causes of the loss of | 


by chimpanzees, while another 
enlarged some regions of the hu- 
man brain. 

The study, published in the 
March 10 issue of Nature, identi- 
fied molecular events particu- 
larly likely to produce significant 
regulatory changes in humans. 

The researchers confirmed 
510 deletions in humans, which 
are otherwise highly conserved 
between chimpanzees and other 
mammals. They report: “One de- 
letion removes a sensory vibris- 


| sae and penile spine enhancer 


Fruit flies use rhodopsin to detect both light and heat 


By BARBARA HA 
Staff Writer 


Recent studies have shown 
that thermosensory signaling 
cascades may allow fruitflies to 
detect small temperature differ- 
ences by amplifying them and 
allowing the animal to adapt to 
temperatures that are less than 
optimal but still permissive for 
survival. 

Animals can directly differ- 
entiate between different tem- 
peratures in their environment 
using communication pathways 
between receptors inside their 
bodies. 

However, some animals, in- 
cluding the fruitfly, have been 
found to sometimes use an indi- 
rect pathway, commonly referred 
to as a “signaling cascade,” that 
involves other factors such as G 
proteins and phospholipases to 
detect small differences in ambi- 
ent temperature. 

Receptors called G protein- 
coupled receptors (GPCRs) are 
potential factors for initiating 
such cascades that are involved 
in thermosensory functions be- 
cause GPCRs also involve path- 
ways that include G proteins and 

phospholipases. 

Recently, a group of scientists 
led by Wei L. Shen from the De- 
partment of Biological Chem- 
istry and Neuroscience at the 
Center for Sensory Biology at the 
the Hopkins School of Medicine 
conducted an investigation into 
whether GPCRs, and specifical- 
ly a GPCR called rhodopsin, are 
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involved in thermosensation by 
activating channels that cause 
fruitfly larvae to move preferen- 
tially towards their optimal tem- 
perature — 18 degrees Celsius. 

Selecting which GPCR to 
study is a difficult task because 
there are up to 200 GPCRs encod- 
ed in flies, and there is no prece- 
dent for a GPCR that functions in 
thermosensation. However, the 
scientists chose a GPCR called 
rhodopsin, which functions ex- 
clusively in light sensation be- 
cause other proteins were found 
to function in both thermosensa- 
tion and light sensation. 

“For decades, this well-known 
molecule — one of the most- 
studied sensory receptors — was 
thought to function exclusively 
in the eye as a light receptor, but 
now we have found that fly lar- 


vae and possibly other organisms | 


use it to distinguish between 
slight temperature differences,” 
said Craig Montell, a professor of 
biological chemistry and a mem- 
ber of the Center for Sensory Bi- 
ology in Hopkins’s Institute for 
Basic Biomedical Sciences, in a 
press release. “And it makes you 
wonder about what was the more 
ancient role for rhodopsin — was 
it used originally for light or tem- 
perature detection?” 

The team released about 75 
larvae missing the gene that 
codes for rhodopsin onto a plate 
that contained two temperature 


at their optimal temperature 
while the other at a different 
temperature, ranging from 14 to 
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The G aime tainted receptor rhodopsin plays a dual detecting role in fruit flies. 
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| of certain bird 
zones; half of the plate was kept | 


32 degrees Celsius. 

After ten minutes, they count- 
ed the larvae in each section and 
discovered that the larvae lacking 
rhodopsin could not differentiate 
from alternative temperatures 
and their optimal temperature, 
showing that rhodopsin is re- 
quired for thermosensation. 

The team also noted that the 
larvae that were missing the 
rhodopsin gene were not able to 
distinguish between different al- 
ternate temperatures. This shows 
that rhodopsin is not part of the 


direct pathway for thermosen- 
sation, and only functions in a 
“quality of life” situation, where 
a fruitfly larvae has the option 
to choose between an alternate 
temperature environment and 
their optimal temperature envi- 
ronment. 

Furthermore, due to this re- 
cent discovery of rhodopsin’s 
dual role, scientists may choose 
to pursue the question of wheth- 
er the original role of rhodopsin 
was in light sensation or in ther- 
mosensation. 


- Soundscaping can improve 


from the human androgen recep- 
tor (AR) gene, a molecular change 
correlated with [the] anatomical 
loss of androgen-dependent sen- 
sory vibrissae and penile spines 
in the human lineage.” 

“Another deletion removes 
a forebrain subventricular zone 
enhancer near the tumor sup- 
pressor gene growth arrest and 
DNA-damage-inducible, gamma 
(GADD45G), a loss correlated 
with expansion of specific brain 
regions in humans.” 

Only two percent of our DNA 
consists of genes that code for 
proteins. The rest, previously 
known as “junk DNA,” helps 
control and regulate gene activi- 
ty. Itis this regulation that brings 
about physiological complexity. 

Development geneticist Gill 
Bejenaro of Stanford University 
and his team compared the ge- 
nomes of chimpanzees and ma- 
caque monkeys, which share a 
20-million-year-old ancestor. 

They identified regions that 
had not changed in chimpan- 
zees, and compared these to cor- 
responding parts of the human 


| genome. They found over 500 


mutations, known as deletions, 
lost in humans but present in 
chimps. 

Two deletions were particu- 
larly interesting: one near a male 
hormone-signaling gene and an- 
other near a neural development 
gene. Modifying those genes 
in mice suggested possible out- 
comes of the loss: eliminating 
penile spines and improving the 


| growth of the cerebral cortex. 


species diversity and health 


SOUNDSCAPES, From B7 
generates is to what extent human 


| sounds impact the soundscape. 


Jesse Barber, an assistant pro- 
fessor of bio- 


the insects move. 

“Most land management 
agencies don’t consider noise 
when they’re making decisions 

about how to 


logical sciences 
at Boise State 
University, said 
that the most 
relevant exam- 
ple of human 
noise _affect-_ 
ing animals is 
the prevalence 


species near oil 
and gas fields. 
He found that 
birds typically 
gave birth to 
fewer offspring 
and that spe- 
cies were less diversified near the 
noisy machinery 
than in a similar, 
yet quiet, environ- 
ment. 

“There is signifi- 
cantly reduced spe- 
cies richness com- 
paring these two 


Most land management 
agencies don't consider 
noise when they re 
making decisions 
about how to manage 
public relations. 

— Jesse BARBER, BOISE 

STATE UNIVERSITY 


manage public 
resources,” Bar- 
ber said. “Even 
biologists, on 
the more basic 
level, haven't 
thought about 
how it’s all inte- 
grated.” 

Soundscape 
Ecology has 
the _ potential 
to significantly 
impact the way 
we — approach 
the — environ- 
ment’s health in 
regards to noise. 


sites,” Barber told 
National Public Ra- 
dio. 

Similarly, __re- 


search in Ger- 
many has shown 
that noise inter- 
feres with bats’ 
ability to search 
for insects on the 
ground, — which 
they normally lo- 
cate by listening to 


COURTESY OF WWW.TEXASFREEWAY.COM 
Human noise negatively affects the environment's health. 


he 


Bigger brains are obviously an 
advantage, but it is unclear why 
the penile spines were weeded 
out by evolution. Penile spines 
are barb-like structures found in 


many mammals. Scientists are 
uncertain what their true role is, 
and they may play different roles 
in different species. 

Tiny, hair-like projections 
found in male chimps and cats 
can trigger female ovulation, but 
there is evidence that they can 
cause damage to the female too. 
They also increase sensitivity and 
remove existing sperm, giving 
males a reproductive advantage. 
Bejerano suspects the spines con- 
tribute to monogamy. 

There is also the suggestion 
that they might have evolved to 
remove “mating plugs” — mate- 
rial that some male species de- 
posit in the female genital tract to 
block attempts by other males to 
fertilize the same female. 

David Kingsley of Stanford 
University, one of the authors of 
the study, says that it has been 
proposed these structures can 
help remove the mating plugs left 
by other males, indicating that in 
some mammals with multi-male 
mating systems there is a race go- 
ing on to fertilize females. 

The researchers believe the 
loss of these spines may be re- 
lated to changes in human court- 
ship. According to them, the loss 
of penile spines would result in 
less sensitivity and longer copu- 
lation, and may be associated 
with stronger relationships in 
humans and greater paternal 
care for human offspring. 

According to the study, dele- 
tions of tissue-specific enhancers 
may accompany both loss and gain 
traits in the human lineage, and 
provide specific examples of the 
kinds of regulatory alterations and 
inactivation events long thought to 
have an important role in human 
evolutionary divergence. 


Small, dense Mercury will be 
scrutinized in year-long study 


MERCURY, From B7 
fully comprehend the general 
processes that operated to pro- 
duce the diverse family of plan- 
ets in our solar system.” 

MESSENGER aims to answer 
six key questions during its 
planned year-long science mis- 
sion that will help scientists ad- 
dress these problems. 

According to the APL’s MES- 
SENGER website, they are one, 
why is Mercury so dense? Two, 
what is the geologic history: of 
Mercury? Three, what is the 
nature of Mercury’s magnetic 
field? Four, what is the structure 
of Mercury’s core? Five, what are 
the unusual materials at Mercu- 
ry’s poles and six, what volatiles 


(atmospheric gases) are impor- 
tant at Mercury? 

“My own interests are in Mer- 
cury’s geology,” Blewett wrote. 
“Among other things . . . [I will] 
try to determine what minerals 
are present in the surface rocks, 
and make comparisons to lunar 
samples and meteorites. It will 
also be exciting to see if high- 
resolution images show volcanic 
features like lava flow fronts or 
lava channels similar to those on 
the Moon and the Earth.” 

Within six months, MESSEN- 
GER will have imaged the entire 
Mercury surface in sunlight, 
but the mission is expected to 
last beyond its stated one-year 
phase. 


Microdiamonds overcome 
drug-resistant cancer cells 


DIAMONDS, From B7 
biocompatible, meaning 
they haven't yet caused any ob- 
servable biological damage, not 
even to highly sensitive and cru- 
cial white blood cells. 

All of these traits make nano- 
diamonds .a potentially invalu- 
able platform for future chemo- 
therapy treatments. Even better, 
the researchers believe the pgs- 
sibilities aren’t limited to fighting 
cancer. 

“These findings may make 
it possible to apply the nano- 


that 


diamonds towards other dis- 
eases, such as_ inflammation 


and wound healing, or also to- 
wards regenerative medicine, 
particularly given the observa- 
tions from our previous studies 
that nanodiamonds can carry 
a broad spectrum of therapeu 
tics,” Ho said. 
“Nanodiamonds are also 
plicable towards fundamental 
studies and may shed new light 
on how nanoparticles may en- 
hance the efficacy of treatment 
towards other conditions.” 
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Baseball returns home for conference play Women’s Track takes fut 
sleps into ouldoor season 


he 


John Greeley was injured for the UVA game 


Jays travel to 

Meadowlands 

for match-up 
with UNG 


M. LAX, FRom B12 
Hopkins squad proved they 
could handle adversity, as they 
snatched the momentum back 
from the Cavaliers and won the 
game. 

Coppersmith’s third goal of 


the game tied the score at 10-10. | 
Stanwick, who led all scorers | 


with three goals and four assists, 
responded 62 seconds later to 
take the lead back. However, this 
was the last time Virginia would 


FILE PHOTO 


score, as the Jay defense forced | 


poor and weak shots and Bassett 


refused to let anything get past | 


him. 

Guida responded to Stan- 
wick’s goal less than a minute 
later on a strike from ten yards 
out to tie the game up at 11. 
With less than two minutes to 
play, Guida brought the ball 
into play from behind the net. 
Moving widely around the net, 
he fired a strike to Boland, cut- 
ting through the middle. Bo- 
land, almost always automatic 
from in-close, did not disap- 

~point;' firing a low shot past 
Ghitelman. 


Virginia had possession for | 
the final 85 seconds of the game, | 
relentlessly trying to force over- | 


time. The Jay defense held firm 


however, and Bassett made an- | 


other save in this final span to 
secure victory. Bassett posted 14 
saves in the win. 

Snapping a six-game losing 
streak to the Cavaliers, Hopkins 
earned the Doyle Smith Cup, 
awarded annually to the winner 
of the JHU-UVA game. Improv- 
ing to 6-2 on the season, the win 
launched the Jays into the na- 
tion’s top five. 

The team is playing its best 
lacrosse right now, and they will 
need to continue to do so to de- 
feat fourth-ranked North Caro- 
lina this Saturday at the Konica- 
Minolta Big City Classic at the 
New Meadowlands Stadium in 
NJ. Face-off is scheduled for 4:00 


p-m. 


Hopkins 7, 


estern New England 1 : | y, Mare 
=eprins 


Hopkins 7, ) 
Bile atest 16) 


Hopkins 1, 
illiam Paterson 0 


Hopkins 3, 
Eastern Connecticut 4 


Nebraska Wesleyan 1 
Hopkins 9, Williams 12 
Hopkins 3, Elmhurst 4 


BHopkins 15, Thomas 8 


§ Hopkins 9, Haverford 3 
Hopkins 5, Haverford 3 


By CLAYTON RISCHE 
Sports Editor 


The baseball team got several 
games in on their annual trip to 
Ariz. during spring break. Hop- 
kins went 4-5 on the trip, but 
don’t be fooled. The purpose of 
this team excursion holds val- 
ues far above just simple wins 
and losses. 

Each year this trip provides 
a good chance for some of the 
rookie baseball players and 
other players looking to take on 
larger roles in the lineup. Head 
Coach Bob Babb gets a great 
chance to try new things with 
his players before getting into 
the heat of conference play back 
here in Baltimore. 

Each rookie usually gets a 
couple looks over the course of 
the’ trip, whether it is innings 
on the mound or plate appear- 
ances. Many of those opportu- 
nities were given to juniors and 
sophomores, as is the norm, 
with a few freshmen mixed into 
the bunch as well. 

The Jays started out with a 
win against Western New Eng- 
land College. It was a solid vic- 
tory with a final score of 7-1 in 
favor of Hopkins, making up for 
tough losses to WNEC the previ- 
ous two seasons. 

Senior Jesse “Frompy” Sikor- 
ski jumped on Western’s pitch- 
ing and grabbed three RBI's, 
going 2-5 on the day and scor- 
ing once. Our lineup jumped 
on Western early, scoring five of 
their seven runs in the first two 
innings. 

The second game didn’t go 


| over as well for Hopkins. They 


faced Dickinson State and lost 
13-7 despite solid performanc- 
es from several players. Mike 
Musary, a junior, went 2-3 and 
batted-in three RBI’s. He was 
accompanied by sophomores 
Jeff Lynch and Chris Vonder- 
schmidt who also stood out, 
batting 3-3 and 3-4 respective- 
ly. 

Control of the game was 
taken by Dickinson State early 
on and’never went back to the 
Jays. 

William Paterson was next, 
which was a close-fought 1-0 vic- 
tory for Hopkins. It was a huge 
win for three Hopkins pitchers. 

Graduate Student Matt Wie- 
gand started the game, collect- 
ing three strikeouts and allow- 
ing five hits in five innings to 
take the win. He was followed 
by junior Luke Henneman 
who allowed two hits in 3.1 in- 
nings. Another junior pitcher, 
Ryan Scherich, closed out the 
game, sealing the shutout with 
two strike-outs for his first 
save. 

The game winning run came 
on a triple from junior Sam 
Wernick, who batted senior An- 
thony Venditti in. 

The next two games were 
tight losses for the Jays. Eastern 
Connecticut edged out Hopkins 
4-3 in the bottom of the ninth. 
It was senior Chip Harsh’s first 


Hopkins4, 
Syracuse 5 (20T) 


Hopkins 8, Harvard 12 


Hopkins 8, Penn 5 


Hopkins 10, Drexel 7 


ICS SCOREBOARD 


lost of the season, which came 
at the expense of an unearned 
run in his single inning on the 
mound. 

[The second loss came from 
Pomona-Pitzer. Sophomore 
pitcher A.J. Hellow took the loss 
after throwing 5.2 innings. It 
was a Solid first-start of the year 
by Hellow, but the Jay offense 
was unable to get past Pomona’s 
tough pitching. 

Hopkins bounced back after 
the two losses, handling Neb. 
Wesleyan with relative 
Sophomore Kyle Neverman had 
a great game, batting .750 on the 
day with three RBI's and scor- 
ing once. Sophomore Kevin Gil- 
len started the game and took 
home the win after pitching five 
solid innings, allowing one run 
on four hits. 

An offensive battle came 
next for the Jays in their game 
against Williams College. Sey 
eral Hopkins baseball players 
had good outings, with Musary 


ease. 


going 3-3 and Neverman going 
3-5. 

Despite the offense’s produc- 
tion of nine runs, Williams was 
able to beat out the Jay pitchers 
throughout most of the contest. 
There were some defensive trou- 
bles, as a few of the runs scored 
early in the contest were un- 
earned. It was another difficult 
loss for the Jays. 

Things didn’t improve straight 
away after the Williams game ei- 
ther, as Elmhurst College man- 
aged to grab a 4-3 victory over 
Hopkins. Junior pitcher Garret 
Gomez took the loss after pitch- 
ing one inning and allowing four 
runs. 

Elmhurst accumulated five 
walks in the first inning, attribut- 
ing to Gomez's difficulty on the 
mound. The rest of the Hopkins 
staff came in to support after 
the first, allowing no runs. This 
game was decided early on, with 
the Jay offense being unable to 
mount a comeback by the ninth 
inning. 

The RussMatt Greater Phoe- 
nix Invitational ended on a 
high note for Hopkins. The 
team had a huge sixth inning, 
scoring 11 runs and leading 
on to win 15-8 against Thomas 
College. A plethora of hits and 
walks gave the Jays the neces- 
sary gas to take the win home 
at the end of their trip. 

It might not have been the 
start that Jay players were look- 
ing for in terms of record, but 
one player came to address it 
well. 

“The team is disappointed in 
our record coming out of Arizo- 
na,” said Luke Henneman. “That 
being said, most of the games we 
lost were only by one run, and 
we definitely have the potential 
to make this a successful season. 
The pitching in Ariz. was very 
good — we relied on our pitch- 
ing to keep us in games. We still 
plan on sweeping the Centen- 
nial Conference and going far in 
the NCAAs.” 

Another 


note should be 


Hopkins 4, North 

Carolina Wesleyan 5 
Hopkins 3, Emory 6 
Hopkins 7, Kalamazoo 2 
Hopkins 8, Swarthmore 
4 

Hopkins 9, Gettysburg 0 


made for the performances of 
some players who stepped it 
up in Ariz. “Kyle Neverman 
got the opportunity to start 
some games and seems to have 
locked down the everyday start- 
ing role with his solid defense 
and impressive hitting.” said 
Henneman, “Matt Weigand, 
in his first start since surgery, 
threw five shutout innings in a 
1-0 win as well.” 

This year’s spring break 
proved to be constructive for 
the Jays even though their final 
record at the Invitational was 
4-5. Since returning to Mary- 
land, the Jays have gone 3-1, 
bringing their overall record to 
10-6. 

The Jays took two wins from 
their double-header against 
Haverford, winning 9-3 and 5-3. 
After traveling to Messiah on | 
Monday, the guys lost 9-1, but 
came back the next day with a | 
chip on their shoulders to beat | 
Dickinson 10-1. 

Regular season play is just get- 
ting started. With warm weather 
just around the corner the Jays 
will be breaking out the bats at 
the plate and stringing up K’s on 
the mound. 

There were some young play- 
ers who stepped up and per- 
formed well in Ariz., indicating 
that everyone on the squad has 
something to contribute this sea- 
son. 

The Jays will be playing at | 
home Friday, April Ist, against 
Dickinson at 3:30 p.m. before 
heading to Franklin & Marshall 
for a double-header on Saturday, 
before games next week at home 
against Stevenson and on the | 
road at McDaniel. 


| an NCAA provisional 
| Elicia Anderson, a junior from 


By MIKE KANEN 
Sports [editor 


Although not entirely busy 
over spring break, the Lady Jay 
outdoor track squad began their 
season and picked up where 
the indoor crew left off thanks 


scale as senior Christina Valerio 
was named a USTFCCCA All- 
American following her second- 
place finish in the 5,000-meter 
race at the NCAA Champion- 
ships. 

Also being honored was the 
Jay coaching staff; head coach 


f Van 
to the legs of i. Bobby 
iy x Allen and as- 
freshman Lara ; eae ier 
Shegoski. Thi She col-+ wae > ne siste ye 
hegoski. This Shegoski was the lo jee Bb be 


past Friday eve- 


Jay representative at 


len, in his 11th 


ning, Shegoski 1 and 
' ; : i ty season, é 
was the lone the Raleigh Relays, Orner, in_ his 
Jay representa- ; : hie Ra were 
tive at the Ra-~ competing in her first fourty 
leigh mE named Mideast 
: * career LO,000-meter head and as- 


competing in 
her first career 
10,000-meter 
race and the 
team’s first outdoor event of the 
new year. 

Shegoski, who has_ been 
running year-round as a key 


race, 


member of the Centennial 
Conference champion cross- 
country and indoor-track 


teams, finished 23rd amongst 
a field filled with Division I 
opponents from schools such 
as North Carolina, William & 
Mary and Liberty. She was also 
one of just three freshmen out 
of 33 finishers. 

Shegoski reached the fin- 
ish line in 37:20.56, good for 
time. 


Millersville University in 
Penn., took gold with a time of 
34:17.92. 

Just days before the race, the 
Jays were honored on a national- 


sistant coaches 

of the year, re- 

spectively, after 
guiding Hopkins to their first 
indoor track Centennial Confer- 
ence title in school history. 

On a team note, the Jays head 
into the spring currently ranked 
eighth in the Program of the Year 
race which is based on NCAA 
Championship scores from cross- 
country and indoor and outdoor 
track season compiled into one. 

The men’s squad took the 
break off from competition but 
also hope for a good outdoor sea- 
son. 

Hopkins looks to continue its 
success when both the women 
and men travel to Philadelphia 
this weekend for the UPenn Invi- 
tational. 4 

The Jays will then travel south 
for the Duke Inviational before 
co-hosting the Hopkins/Loyola 
Invitational on April 16th. 


| Wanta 
hange in 
' campus 
scenery? 


his summer, try a full-credit summer course at Goucher 
College. You'll enjoy Goucher’s small class sizes, attentive 
faculty, and walkable campus. It’s a great way to get a 
requirement out of the way or to explore a new subject—in a 
refreshing, new environment. 


For more information, visit www.goucher.edu/summercourses. 


GOUCHER SUMMER 
SESSION COURSES 


ART 114. Drawing | 
ART 140. Drawing and Painting of the Landscape 
MA 001. Algebra (online course) 


MA 100. Topics in Contemporary Math 


MA 170. Calculus | 
MUS 101. Fundamentals of Music Theory — 
PHL 115. Race, Gender, and Sexuality — 


PHL 176. Logic mice 
PSY 111, 112. Intro to Psycholo 


RUS 259. Dimensions 


r 


gy (with lab) 
RLG 130. Intro to Non-Western Religions 


Russian Literary Mind 


\ 
4 
t 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


CHRIS BOLAND — 


MEN'S LACROSSE 


By SAM GLASSMAN 
Staff Writer 


In 2004, Hopkins men’s la- 
crosse graduated a three-time 
All-American in Kevin Boland. 
His father, * Kevin Boland, Sr, 
was a University of Maryland la- 
crosse alumnus and Third Team 
All-American during 
year of college. 


his senior 


With an already impressive 
resumé, it’s hard to see how the 
Boland family could have any- 
thing more to add. And yet there 
is. 

Quite possibly the most tal- 
ented of the Boland bunch is 
younger brother Chris, a current 
senior on the Hopkins men’s la- 
crosse team and their current 
leading scorer. 

Chris Boland, the 5’11” and 
185-pound co-captain 
of this year’s Blue Jays, is more 
than living up to the fam- 
ily name so far this year. With 
over a month left in the season, 
Boland has already posted 16 
goals in addition to nine assists, 
giving him 25 points, good for 
a share of the team lead with 


senior 


he wouldn't have it any other way. 

“None of that pressure was 
put on me by them,” he said. 
“My family has always been very 
supportive, and | learned how to 
make a name for myself and work 
as hard as I could to succeed.” 

His hard work paid off this 
past weekend when the Jays 
nipped the second-ranked Vir- 
ginia Cavaliers 12-11 thanks to 
three goals and an assist from 
Boland including the game- 
winner with less than two min- 
utes to play. 

The win was the Jays’ sixth 
win of the year and their first 
comeback _ victory, launching 
them from 11th to fifth in the na- 
tional lacrosse polls. 

Boland’s career has not been 
without its bumps though. In 
2008, the attackman sat out the 
season, and last season after just 
two games, Boland suffered a sea- 
son-ending knee injury. 

During trying times such as 
these, Boland has found a good 
solution for how to cope that 
has lead to much of his success: 
always be devoted. 

“Being a student athlete here 


sophomore Zach Palmer. 
A lot of people 
might think that 


such good players 
in college,” Boland admitted. 


Even so, Chris doesn’t blame 


his family for such hype. In fact, 


cima, 


at Hopkins is a privilege and un- 
fortunately 
there is not 


having an older Sep ke eee bey marke a 
brother on a VITAL sig aed : ae 
ther who both % 3 
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reers would put Tad aac 
a lot of Pressure Attackman Chris Bo- Apacs 2 
on the next-of-kin || land has Started all eight ee Chae 
to succeed. They || 9ames for the fifth-ranked ception to 
would be right. Blue Jays this season en] this rule 
“There were |} foute to scoring 16 goals, |} thoy g 
times when I first the team lead. Boland Crate 5 
arrived here that |] missed last season after] “Holi a 
I felt a little pres-. |} injuring his knee in the Magic,” 
sure to succeed || Second game of the year. Which hos 
because my broth- land ex- 
er and dad were plained as 


“a program 
we do where we give gifts and 
give back to less fortunate kids 
in the area. That is something I 


FILE PHOTO 


Senior attackman Chris Boland scored three goals against Virginia in their 12-11 win. 


look forward to every year.” 

What makes complete dedi- 
cation to lacrosse easier for Bo- 
land is his love for the game. In 
talking about post-graduation 
plans, Chris revealed that he 
hopes to coach lacrosse, and is 
also open to teaching. 

Boland, Sr. is currently a coach 
at the University of Vermont, and 
Chris seems to have similar aspi- 
rations in mind. 

“I would like to stay involved 
in the sport,” he said. 

Boland’s passion for lacrosse 
has only increased here at Hop- 
kins in large part due to the 
team’s constant positive and en- 
ergetic attitude. 

“It has been a blast playing 
with the young guys [this sea- 
son],” Boland said. “I have never 
been a part of a team that is so 
young, but the benefit of that is 
how fun and energetic we are 
each day ... This team as a whole 
is very fun to be around; we are 
very close and spend a lot of time 
together and | think as a group 
we are working hard to achieve 
that one goal.” 

In addition to the fun, though, 


~ Women’s Lacrosse shocks Quakers, 3-1 on break 


By JARED FRYDMAN 
Staff Writer 


Over the past two weeks, 
Hopkins women’s lacrosse has 
battled three top-flight oppo- 
nents, going 2-1 in that span. On 
March 20th, the Lady Jays tray- 
eled to Harvard, before playing 
host to the University of Penn- 
sylvania on the 23rd and George 
Washington the 26th. They then 
went north to Drexel on Wednes- 
day. The Jays now stand at 7-3 on 
the season. 

Last Sunday, the Jays faced off 
with Harvard, expecting to run 
over the 1-3 Crimson. Harvard 
jumped out to an early 1-0 lead 
just 1:14 into the game. Before 
Harvard could celebrate though, 
senior attack Brooke 
Foussadier powered a 
goal into the net just 32 
seconds later, tying the | 
game at 1-1. 

The early goals and 
fast-paced play set the 
tone for a high scoring 
thriller. The Blue Jays 
had a flurry of offense 
just before the half, 
three goals with un- 
der 11 minutes to play. 
Hopkins went in to the 


leading 7-5. 

Freshman midfielder Taylor 
D’Amore compiled a hat trick 
on the day, her second career 
three-goal effort. Classmate and 
fellow midfielder Sarah Taylor 
also scored multiple goals for the 
Jays, scoring back-to-back goals 
to round out Hopkins first half 
scoring attack. 

Harvard came out firing in the 
second half, determined to make 
a statement. The Jays seemed 
complacent with their two-goal 
lead, letting the Crimson go on 
an 8-1 tear and control the sec- 
ond half of the game. 

Harvard scored __ three 
straight goals to start the half to 
take an 8-7 lead. D'Amore then 
tied the game for the Jays 8-8, 
before the Crimson ran away 
with a 12-8 victory. 

The painful loss was a minor 
setback for the Jays, putting them 
at 4-3 before winning the two fol- 
lowing games. 

Sophomore midfielder Court- 
ney Schweizer commented on 
the loss. “We underestimated 

them, but we were able to bounce 
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Penn, 8-5. — 


back,” she said. “We used the loss 
to fuel our fire for the upcoming 
Penn game.” , 

Entering the game against the 
fourth-ranked team in the na- 
tion, the Jays were severe under- 
dogs against the Penn Quakers. 
From the get-go, the Jays’ inten- 
sity was second to none, refus- 
ing to be denied anything short 
of a victory. 

Senior midfielder Brianna 
Cronin scored the first goal of 
the game, putting the Jays up 1-0 
early. The Quakers responded 
quickly to tie the score, but soph- 
omore Katie Duffey and junior 
Colleen McCaffrey, both attack- 
men, added goals to put Hopkins 
up 3-1. 

The Quakers cut the deficit to 


The win was the first Hop- 
kins win over a top five oppo- 
nent since 2007, and was recent- 
ly voted by Lacrosse Magazine as 
the biggest upset of the NCAA 
women’s lacrosse season. 


The team was ecstatic with | 


the win and proud of their flaw- 
less play. 

“We were unranked and 
stunned them with our win,” 
said Schweizer. “We set the 
tempo on the offensive side of 
the field and shut down their 
options defensively. Defense 
and goaltending dominated in 


the first half while the offense | 


secured the win in the second.” 
The momentum carried over 
as Hopkins beat George Wash- 
ington 11-10 three days later. 
McCaffrey continued 
her offensive attack, 
scoring three goals in 
the win for her second 
consecutive hat trick. 
D’Amore and junior 
attack Candace Rossi 
each added two goals 
of their own to contrib- 
ute to the win. 
McCaffrey and 
D’Amore were at _ it 
again on Wednesday, 


___ FILEPHOTO combining for six goals 
locker room at the half The Lady Jays have won three straight games with Vanderbilt next. en route to a 10-7 Lady 


one, where the score remained 
for over 12 minutes. Then, just be- 
fore half, McCaffrey ignited one 
of her best career performances, 
scoring two goals to extend the 
lead to 5-2 at halftime. 

McCaffrey scored a career 

high four goals in the game, lead- 
ing the Hopkins offense. She also 
reached a great milestone, earn- 
ing her 100th career point. 

Schweizer feels McCaffrey 
has shown an enormous amount 
of leadership on the field. 

“Colleen has stepped up big 
time’ and earned Womenslax.com 
Player of the Week for her per- 
formance against Penn. She leads 
our team offensively with 23 
goals and is a force with ground 
balls and draw controls,’ she 
said. 

Coming out of the break the 
Quakers could not handle Hop- 
kins offensive attack as the Jays 
added three goals to jump out 
to an 8-2 advantage. Penn tried 
to crawl back, but it was too lit- 
tle too late as the Jays stunned 


Jay win at Drexel. 

Despite the team’s impres- 
sive win against Penn, the Jays 
are still not ranked in the na- 
tion’s top 20. After escaping 
unscathed against unranked 
George Washington, many crit- 
ics around the country are be- 
ginning to refer to the win as a 
fluke. 

“We want to use this as moti- 
vation to show everyone they’re 
wrong,” Schweizer said on not 
yet being perceived as a top team 
by the lacrosse community. “We 
are going to continue beating 
ranked teams especially those 
that are in our conference.” 

The mentality to continue to 
work harder and get better will 
propel the Jays and hopefully 
earn them a spot in the NCAA 
tournament come season’s end. 
The team is currently taking 
one game at a time, trying to 
play well against ALC confer- 
ence opponents. 

The Lady Jays attempt to ex- 
tend their winning streak on 
Sunday at home against Van- 
derbilt. ; 


there is something to be said for 
how skilled this team is, and the 
fact that improvement is a con- 
stant priority. 

“We are getting better every 
week, which is good, and with 
such a young team it always 
helps to have all those guys on 
board and building confidence 
each day,” he said. 

No matter how intense and 
committed Boland may be, at 
some point everybody needs a 
break. And what better way than 
to focus on another sport like 
hockey? 

Yes, it’s true: Chris Boland also 
plays hockey. Or virtually, at least. 

“Whenever I have down time I 
just enjoy relaxing, watching TV 
with the roommates, maybe play- 
ing some games of NHL ‘11 with 
fellow teammate [junior goalie] 
Steven Burke, who has my num- 
ber for the most part. I have got- 
ten him a few times even though 
he will not admit it,’ Boland said. 

Boland’s experience over the 
last four years has been top- 
notch, and this year has been no 
exception. Hopefully, it will only 
get better for Boland and the Jays. 
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SWIMMING, From B12 
Hopkins came in first place | 
in the 400-yard freestyle re- 
lay consolation final to the 
tune of a lightning-fast 3:25.46 
time. The relay team was com- 
posed of Kitayama, Rogers, and 
freshmen Alex Ladd and Sarah 
Rinsma. This team also earned 
Honorable Mention All-Amer- 
ica honors. Rinsma started the 
relay with a school record time 
of 51.25. 

Kitayama finished the week- 
end with a Hopkins record-ty- 
ing seven All-America honors. 
She is the first Blue Jay swim- 
mer to achieve this many hon- 
ors since 2002, and the seventh 
all-time. Rogers finished with 
six All-America honors, in ad- 
dition to her seven from previ- 
ous seasons, totaling an impres- 
sive thirteen career All-America 
awards. 

After a very successful sea- 
son, the Hopkins women’s 
swimming team finished in the 
top ten nationally for the 15th 
time in head coach George Ken- 
nedy’s career. 

As for the men, the Jays got a 
great start from junior Tim Nam 
in the 200-yard breaststroke con- 
solation final. Nam finished in 
fifth place with his season-fast- 
est time of 2:04.02. Nam’s efforts 
were good for Honorable Men- 
tion All-America honors. 

Hopkins went on to place 
seventh in the 400-yard free- 
style relay. Freshmen Anthony 
Lordi and Joe Acquaviva and 
sophomores Dylan Coggin and 
Tyler Woods completed the race 
in 3:01.38, earning the foursome 
Honorable Mention All-America 
honors. The relay squad also re- 
corded the second fastest time in 
Hopkins history. 

Lordi finished the champi- 
onship. with six All-America 
awards, while Acquaviva fin- 
ished the weekend with four. 


M. Tennis moves to 7-3 
with conterence Wins 


By TREVOR WILLIAMS 
Staff Writer 


The 13th-ranked Hopkins 
men’s tennis team had a busy past 
10 days, playing eight matches in 
the span and coming away with 
Six Wins. 

Hopkins began the defense 
of their Centennial Conference 
championship against familiar 
foe Dickinson on March 19th, 
and the Jays had no trouble dis- 
mantling the Red Devils as they 
earned their third win of the 
season, 9-0, 

The match with Dickinson 
was part of a double-header 
with the University of Dubuque, 
which would be capped off with 
another sweep en route to 9-0 
win, pushing the Jays’ overall re- 
cord to 4-1. 

Hopkins got strong play 
from an array of contributors to 
win every singles and doubles 
match of the day. The first dou- 
bles partnership of senior Casey 
Blythe and junior Jacob Barnaby 
waltzed to an easy 8-2 win over 
Dickinson’s Ross Anstaett and 
Will Golinkin to begin the day. 

They were followed by ju- 
nior Warren Elgort and senior 
Andrew Wang who were suc- 
cessful at second doubles, han- 
dling their match to the tune of 
8-1. Third doubles also saw no 
challenge as sophomore Andy 
Hersh and classmate Jeff Kamei 
dominated in an 8-1 victory over 
Dixon Blue and Dam Dewing- 
Hommes. 

In singles play, Hopkins was 
equally dominant, winning all six 
matches in straight sets and drop- 
ping only 10 total games in the 
process. The nuntber one singles 
player Wang beat Anstaett 6-0, 
6-3. At second, Elgort beat Gonk- 
lin 6-2, 6-2. 

Hersh dominated at third, 
as he won all 12 games, 6-0, 
6-0. Blythe would follow suit at 
fourth, shutting out Blue 6-0, 6-0. 
Fifth singles player sophomore 


Morgan Dauer dropped just one 


game in a 6-0, 6-1 win over Ari 


| Blask. At sixth, freshman Jeremy 
| Schwartz disposed of David Lon- 
| don 6-0, 6-2. 


The match against Dubuque 
marked the first time the two 
programs had met, and the Jays 
continued their strong play 
from the morning, sweeping 
the Spartans 9-0. 

The doubles matches saw 
Hopkins lose only three games, 
as Barnaby and Blythe shut out 
Nick Garcia and Shawn Iben 
in first doubles, as did team- 
mates Hersh and Kamei at sec- 
ond as they rolled over Dishon 
Deering and Chris Matteson. 
At third doubles, senior Ryan 
Rauck and Schwartz won 8-3 
over Demetrius Johnson and 
Claudio Giraldi. 

The singles matches contin- 
ued in much the same fashion 
with the Jays sweeping all six 
in straight sets. At first, Hersh 
notched a 6-2, 6-2 win over Nick 
Garcia, who had been ranked 
sixth in the nation following the 
fall season. At second was Barn- 
aby who had no trouble beating 
Demetrius Johnson 6-1, 6-1. 

Playing at third, Rauck failed 
to drop a single game as he post- 
ed an impressive 6-0, 6-0 win over 
Michael Braden. Kamei won at 
fourth, 6-1, 6-1 over Iben, and ju- 
nior Ron Friedman earned a 6-2, 
6-1 win at fifth over Dishon Deer- 


The Jays look forward to an ex- 
citing 2011-2012 season in which 
they will return with an impres- 
sive amount of talent. 


Blue Jay tennis has crusied through conference play so far with Ursinu 


ing. Playing sixth singles was 
freshman Joonas_ Karjalainen, 
who beat Claudio Giraldi 6-4, 6-3. 

On March 20th, Hopkins took 
on visiting Bates College who 
found themselves ranked 23rd 
in the nation at the time. The 
Jays continued their hot streak as 
evidenced by their 8-1 win over 
the Bobcats, which pushed their 
overall record to 5-1. 

The Jays pushed ahead 2-1 
after doubles with wins at first 
and second. At first Barnaby and 
Blythe won 8-5 over Matt Bettles 
and Rob Crampton. Elgort and 
Wang picked up an 8-4 win at 
second over Tim Berg and Sam 
Woods. 

Bates won their only point of 
the day at number three doubles 
as Jeff Beaton and Ben Bog- 
ard won a close 9-7 match over 
Hersh and Kamei. 

Hopkins came out roaring for 
singles, sweeping all six matches, 
taking number two, three, four 
and five in straight sets. 

The closest of the matches 
was in the beginning where 
Wang, needed to fight back and 
win in a third set tiebreaker. 
Bettles won the first set, 6-2, but 
Wang won a close 7-5 decision 
in the second before going on 
to win 10-8 in the third set tie- 
breaker. 

Elgort beat Crampton at sec- 
ond, winning 6-4, 6-3. At third, 
Hersh rebounded from his earlier 
doubles loss in a 6-1, 6-2 win over 
Berg. At fourth and fifth, Blythe 
and Barnaby continued their 
strong play as singles players, 
each losing just two games in 6-2, 
6-0 wins. Schwartz won 6-1, 6-2 
over Bogard at the sixth position. 

Two days later, Hopkins was 
on the road to take on 12th-ranked 
North Carolina Wesleyan, in what 
would be a rematch of last year’s 
NCAA Sweet 16 face-off. 

In a match that came down to 
the final two players on the court, 
the Jays would witness its four- 
match win streak snap by a score 
of 5-4, despite singles wins from 
Elgort and Hersh, and doubles 
wins from Blythe/Barnaby and 
Elgort/Wang. 

The Jays would fall for the sec- 
ond straight match, this time in 
their March 23rd meeting with 
3rd-ranked Emory in Atlanta, Ga. 
The 6-3 loss dropped Hopkins’s 
record to 4-3 overall while Emory 
improved to an impressive 15-2. 

Hopkins’s losing streak would 
end at two as they returned to Bal- 
timore to beat visiting Kalamazoo 
College 7-2, featuring wins from 
Wang, Elgort, Hersh, Blythe, Dau- 
er, Blythe/Barnaby and Kamel/ 
Rauck. The win boosted Hopkins’s 
record to 5-3, as Kalamazoo fell to 
2-6 overall. 

Continuing their strong play 
on their home court, the Jays won 
their 40th straight conference 
match in a lopsided 8-1 bout with 
visiting Swarthmore College on 
March 26th. The win pushed Hop- 
kins’s record to 6-3, and 2-0 in con- 
ference. 

Gettysburg would be the next 
Centennial Conference victim of 
the Hopkins men’s tennis team as 
the Jays dusted aside the Bullets 
en route to a 9-0 shutout on Match 
29th, moving their record to 7-3 (3- 
0) and dropping Gettysburg’s to 
5-2 (1-2). 

The Jays will be back on the 
court on Saturday as they look 
to stay perfect in conference play 
against Ursinus College. 
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Know! 
Monday April 4th is our Baltimore 
Orioles’ home-opener as they take 
on the Detroit Tigers with first pitch 
slated for 3:05. The O’s will be in 


Tampa to face the Rays this week- 
end to begin their season. 


FRIDAY 
Baseball vs. Dickinson, 3:30 PM 
SUNDAY 


Tennis vs. Carnegie Mellon, 11 AM 
i Tennis vs. Carnegie Mellon, 11 AM 
W. Lacrosse vs. Vanderbilt, 1 PM 
MONDAY 
Baseball vs. Stevenson, 3:30 PM 


Men's Lacrosse falls to 
‘Cuse, beats Virginia 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


Each team had opportunities 
to win in the first overtime, but 
both goalies continued to play 
at a high level. After Wharton’s 
goal was waived off, the Or- 
angemen found a way to get the 
ball past Bassett, as Keogh won 
the game for ‘Cuse, keeping 
their undefeated season alive. 

The Hopkins-Virginia match- 
up was a much different type of 
game, a thrilling shoot-out in 
which the Hopkins underclass- 
men had a few “growing-up” 
moments and upset the num- 
ber-two Cavaliers. The fresh- 
men and sophomore classes 
combined to score eight of the 
team’s 12 goals, as sophomore 
midfielder Lee Coppersmith 
had a breakout game, posting a 
hat-trick. Dolente had another 
strong performance in the face- 
off category, winning 14 of 24. 

Many in the crowd of 3,200 at 
Homewood Field knew they’d 
be in for a wild game when 
sophomore defenseman Chris 
Lightner scooped up a loose ball 
and went coast-to-coast, firing 
a shot past UVA goalie Adam 
Ghitelman less than three min- 
utes into the game. 

Freshman midfielder Phil 
Castronova scored eight sec- 
onds later off a nice feed from 
Boland to give the Jays a 2-0 


The number-five Hopkins 
men’s lacrosse team had a busy 
spring break. Traveling up to 
Syracuse for a Saturday night 
showdown on March 19 with 
the number one Orange, the Blue 
Jays played admirably, falling to 
Syracuse at 5-4 in double over- 
time, a game in which many be- 
lieved Hopkins deserved to win. 

With four seconds to go in the 
first overtime, senior attackman 
Kyle Wharton drove to the net, 
and falling to the ground, fired a 
shot past Orange goalie John Gal- 
loway. The goal was called off, as 
diving into the crease is illegal, 
but it appeared as though he was 
pushed into the crease, which 
would allow the goal. 

However, the referees didn’t 
see it that way, and Syracuse 
senior Stephen Keogh scored 
fifteen seconds into double-OT 
to win it. Unfazed, the Jays con- 
tinued their elite level of play 
last weekend, defeating second- 
ranked Virginia at Homewood 
Field. Senior attackman Chris 
Boland, The News-Letter’s Athlete 

of the Week, led the way with 
three goals and an assist. 

Although the score would 
indicate the opposite, the Hop- 
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Senior Ryan Rauck has won his last three doubles matches paired with sophomore Jeff Kamei, all Centennial Conference matches. Rauck has been a part 
of conference champion squads and brings experience to a fairly youthful Hopkins team looking to win another championship. See B11 for full coverge. 


W. tennis begins season in dominant fashion! Swimming 


kins-Syracuse matchup was an 
extremely exciting affair. The 
two teams battled back and forth 
evenly, led by impressive defen- 
sive play from both teams that 
kept goals at a minimum. 


, pe Orange were the first to 
strike,as senior Josh Amidon 


gave ‘Cuse the early 1-0 lead 65 
seconds into the game. The Jays 
answered with about five min- 
utes to go in the period, as soph- 
omore midfielder John Ranagan 
juked his defender up top and 


lead. The Jays added two more 
in a 66-second span at the hands 
of senior midfielder Mark Go- 
odrich and Greeley at the end of 
the period to end the first quar- 
ter up 4-0. It was the first time 
all. season. the Cavaliers were 
shut out in a quarter. 

Virginia’s first goal came 
with 9:28 to play in the half, as 
Matt White scored on an extra- 
man opportunity. Boland’s first 
goal of the day made it 5-1, but 
goals by Colin Briggs and Chris 


By RYAN KAHN 
Staff Writer 


While many Hopkins students 
enjoyed their spring break, hard- 
ly anyone had more fun than the 
women’s tennis team who began 
their season With two home wins 
before heading out to California 
for two matches. Out west, the 


| Lady Jays battled with some of 


the nation’s tops teams. 
The Jays, currently ranked 
11th in the country, started their 


sophomore Yoko Hirase and 
Warren, and Boger and Clark 
dropped just one game as they 
proceeded to start ‘the day off 
3-0. Next, Warren, Hogan and 
Krishnan lost just two games 
combined en route to a 3-0 sin- 
gles start. Several, Clark and Hi- 
rase followed suit and won their 
games as well, giving the Jays yet 


slate and turned up the volume 
on conference opponents Bryn | 
Mawr and Swarthmore upon 
their return. Hopkins started 
with Bryn Mawr and lost a measly 
eight games throughout the entire 
match. The third team of Hirase 
and Pottish highlighted the dou- 
bles match with an 8-0 win. 
Krishnan, Several, Hirase and | 


finishes in 
top 10 at 
NCAA meet 


another 9-0 sweep. Boger all won in just two sets | By KYLE HALLERAN 
Going into apiece. Fresh- | Staff Writer 
one of their man Lauren 


biggest games 


The tennis team’s 


Fields and Pot- 


Both the Hopkins women’s 


and men’s swim teams had im- 
pressive showings last week at 
the NCAA Swimming and Div- 
ing Championships in Knoxville, 
Tenn. which ran from Wednes- 
day through Sunday. 


tish then won 
8-0 and 8-1 re- 
spectively to 
‘round out the 
morning match 
with a sweep. 


Bocklet made it 5-3 with five 
minutes to play in the half. 
Coppersmith, filling in for 
an injured Greeley on the first 
midfield unit, scored two of 
his three goals toward the end 


of the season 
against Chap- 
man in Or- 
ange, Calif the 
Blue Jays con- 
tinued to show 


blew the ball past Galloway. 
Ranagan’s second goal of the day 
one minute into the second peri- 
od gave the Jays a 2-1 lead. Fellow 
sophomore midfielder John Gree- 
ley, playing in his hometown, 


season with sweeps over confer- 
ence foe Haverford and Bates 
with back-to-back shutouts. Next, 
Hopkins rallied for 5-4 victory 
over 15th-ranked Chapman. 
“The tennis team's training 


training trip went 
extremely well; our 
greatest success was 


worked his way toward the net 
and flipped a nifty pass to Rana- 
gan, who beat Galloway again. 

Another sophomore, attack- 
man Zach Palmer, made it 3-1 
when he dodged his defender be- 
hind the net and beat Galloway 
low to the far side. 

Held scoreless for 27 min- 
utes, the Orange began to make 
a comeback. With two min- 
utes to go in the half, former 
Hopkins-turned Syracuse at- 
tackman Tommy Palasek made 
a nice feed to Keogh on the 
crease, who one-timed the ball 
into the net before sophomore 
goalie Pierce Bassett had time 
to react. At the half, Hopkins 
held onto a 3-2 lead. 

Midway through the third pe- 
riod, Syracuse’s Amidon’s second 
score of the day tied the game 
up at three. After four scoreless, 
hectic minutes, Palmer’s second 
goal of the day gave the Jays a 4-3 
lead. 

The impressive play of Bassett, 
who posted an astonishing 16 
saves, and senior midfielder Matt 
Dolente, who won 10 of 14 face- 
offs, kept the game close, but the 
Orangemen forced overtime with 
1:40 remaining in regulation. 


of the half, and freshman mid- 
fielder Rob Guida added an- 
other to give the Jays an 8-3 lead 
entering halftime. 

Everyone was waiting for 
the senior-laden Cavaliers to 
come back — and they did, very 
quickly, no less. Virginia out- 
scored the Jays 6-1 in the third 
period, as Boland’s second goal 
with 8:33 to play in the third 
quarter was the only time the 
Jays managed to score in the pe- 
riod. 

The Cavaliers scored four 
goals in all of 63 seconds, as se- 
nior Shamel Bratton scored with 
1:36 remaining. Junior Steele 
Stanwick scored six seconds 
later off the ensuing faceoff. 
Another goal by Rob Emery 28 
seconds later cut the Jays lead 
to one, and another Bratton goal 
with 33 seconds left in the third 
period tied the game up at nine 
apiece. Emery’s second of the 
day gave the Cavaliers their 
first lead of the game, leading 
to a frantic and wild end to the 
game. 

In a season in which the Jays 
had yet to come from behind to 
win a game, the youthful Hop 

SEE M. LAX, pace B10 


trip went extremely well; our 
greatest success was our win 
over number 15, Chapman,” said 
junior Carolyn “K.K.” Warren. 

“Personally, I was very 
pleased with my win that day be- 
cause my opponent had been the 
number one seed at last year's 
NCAA individual tournament.” 

Warren was hardly the only Jay 
performing at the top of her game 
as they rode their early momen- 
tum throughout the break, steam 
rolling most of their opponents. 
Hopkins fell to a tough Division I 
Cal State Northridge, concluding 
their California trip 1-1. 

However, next on their list 
were Bryn Mawr and Swarth- 
more, both of which resulted in 
Jay sweeps as they moved to 3-0 
in the Centennial Conference. 
This past Sunday, the Jays domi- 
nated Dickinson 8-1 to conclude 
their five-match road swing go- 
ing 4-1. 

On Wednesday, Hopkins 
took on the Diplomats of 
Franklin & Marshall. 

Hopkins’s match against 
Haverford was not only their 
first of the spring season, but 
also their first in Conference 
play. Freshman Hailey Hogan 
and sophomore Nandita Krish- 
nan started Hopkins on the right 
track, winning their doubles 
match. 

Sophomre Ariel Several and 
Warren were next with an 8-4 
victory, and freshman Abby 
Clark and junior Courtney Boger 
rounded out doubles play with 
an 8-1 victory. 

After going 3-0 in doubles, the 
Jays went on to win all six singles 
matches to round out the sweep. 
Warren was first up with a win 
over Haverford’s Kattie Wettick, 
followed by Krishnan, then Hogan 
in a close battle, then Several, then 
Clark. In the day’s final dual, soph- 
omore Andrea Berlinghof beat Jor- 
dana Blook 6-3, 6-1. 

Hopkins continued to move full 
speed ahead in their next match 
against Bates College from Maine. 

The three doubles teams con- 
sisting of Hogan and Krishnan, 


the eye of the 
tiger. 

The nation- 
ally-ranked 
Panthers took 
an initial 2-1 
lead in doubles 
play with close wins in the sec- 
ond and third spots. It was up 
to Hogan and Krishnan to step 
up for the Jays who earned them 
their lone point while avoiding a 
doubles sweep. 

Faced with their first adver- 
sity of the season, Hopkins was 
quick to respond, ultimately 
winning four of their six singles 
matches. Warren set the tempo 
by beating the third-ranked 
player in the west, Liz Lewis, 
6-3 and 6-2. Hopkins continued 
to win the next three matches to 
secure a 5-4 victory. 

Two days later, after these 
match with Pomona-Pitzer 
was cancelled, the Jays com- 
pleted their Calif. trip against 
a tough Division I opponent, 
the Cal State Northridge Mata- 
dors. Northridge proceeded to 
sweep all three doubles match- 
es over Hogan and Krishnan, 
freshman Brooke Pottish and 
Warren, and at third, Boger 
and Clark, 

The Matadors did not let up 
in singles action either, sweep- 
ing all six matches over Warren, 
Krishnan, Hogan, Several, Clark 
and Berlinghof. This gave Hop- 
kins its first loss of the season to 
drop them to 3-1. 

With little time to dwell on the 
loss, Hopkins turned over a new 


Women’s Lacrosse: 
Good Bye Penn! 


The Lady Jays had a suc- 
cessful spring break, going 3-1 
including a stunner of fourth- 
ranked Penn, 8-5. Hopkins 
plays Vanderbilt this weekend 
at home. Page B11 


Fold 


our win over number 
15 Chapman. 
— CAROLYN WARREN, 


Hopkins then 
took on Swarth- 
more in the Phil- 
adelphia  trip’s 
nightcap. The 
doubles teams 
and singles 
dominated once again and Fields 
won an impressive second pro- 
set on the day, 8-6. The trouncing 
of the Garnet gave the Jays their 
43rd consecutive regular season 
Centennial Conference victory. 

To round out their already 
impressive break, Hopkins trav- 
elled to Carlisle, Penn. to take 
down the Red Devils of Dickin- 
son. The Jays won 8-1, putting 
them at 6-1 on the season and 4-0 
in the Centennial Conference. 

Thanks to three in conference 
doubles and singles wins, Krish- 
nan was named Centennial Con- 
ference player of the week. 

If their early success is any 
indication, look for this team 
to have quite the playoff run. 
Warren as well as the other Jays 

are excited to see where it takes 
them. 

“Overall, we got in a lot of 
great matches, and everyone real- 
ly seemed to find their rhythm,” 
Warren said. “The girls truly 
came together as a team. We can't 
wait to build on our victories in 
coming weeks!” 

The Jays were scheduled to 
play at home against Franklin 
& Marshall on Wednesday, but 
the game was postponed be- 
cause of bad weather. 

Next up is Ursinus on Satur- 


JUNIOR 


The Lady Jays cracked three 


school records in their four-day, 


131.5 point effort, en route to an 


eighth-place finish. This was the 
best finish for Hopkins’s women 


since 2004 when they placed 

sixth. First place went to Emory 

University for the second con- 

secutive year. 

The men’s team also finished 

their season on a very success- 

ful championship weekend. The 
Jays finished in ninth place with 
161 points. Hopkins’s men are no 
strangers to championship week- 
end after winning three consecu- 
tive national titles from 1977 to 
1979. This top ten national finish 
marks the 23rd time Hopkins 
has accomplished the feat under 
head coach George Kennedy. 

For the ladies, junior Eliza- 
beth Rogers set the tone for a suc- 
cessful weekend early on in day 
one, finishing in seventh place in 
the 100-yard freestyle. Her final 
time was 51.74, good for Honor- 
able Mention All-America hon- 
ors. During preliminaries, Rog- 
ers recorded the second fastest 
100-yard freestyle time in school 
history, an impressive 51,55 sec- 
onds. 
| Freshman Taylor Kitayama 
set a new school record in the 
200-yard backstroke. Her time 
of 2:02.69 was good enough for 
a fourth-place finish in the event 
and Honorable Mention All- 
American honors as well. 

The Jays continued their im- 
pressive afternoon with a record- 
breaking relay performance. 


day in Collegeville, Penn. 


INSIDE | 


Athlete of the Week: 
Chris Boland 


After a tough loss to Syracuse, 
Hopkins men’s lacrosse bounced 
back to beat Virginia thanks 
to senior Chris Boland’s game- 


winning goal with less than two. 
Page B11 


minutes to play. 


SEE SWIMMING, pace B11 


Baseball: 
Conference play begins 


On the heels of their annual 
spring trip to Ariz., Hopkins’s. 
baseball team began their de- 
fense of the Centennial Con- 
ference having won 27 in a 
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